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BZITBRATUBRA, 


WHO’LL BUY A HEART? 


From Dr. Bowring’s Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. 
‘* Pues que no me sabeis dar.”’ 
Poor heart of mine! tormenting heart ! 
Long hast thou teased me—thou and I 


May just as well agree to part. 
Who’ll buy a heart? who’ll buy? who'll buy ? 





They offer’d three testoons—but, no! 
A faithful heart is cheap at more: 
Tis not of those that wandering go, 
Like mendicants from door to door. 
Here’s prompt possession—I might tell 
A thousand merits ; come and try ;— 
I have a heart—a heart to sell: 
Who’ll buy a heart? who’ll buy? who’ll buy? 


How oft beneath its folds lay hid 
The gnawing viper’s tooth of woe— 
Will no.one buy? will no one bid? 
Tis going now. Yes! it must go! 
So little offer’d—it were well 
To keep it yet—but, no! not I, 
I have a heart—a heart to sell: 
Who’ll buy a heart? who’ll buy? who’ll buy ? 


I would ’t were gone! for I confess 
I’m tired—and longing to be freed : 
Come, bid, fair maiden! more or less— 
So good—and very cheap indeed. 
Once more—but once—I cannot dwell 
So long—’tis going—geing—fie ! 
No offer—I ’ve a heart to sell : 
Who'll buy a heart? who’ll buy? who'll buy? 





DAYLIGHT BEHIND THE SCENES. 


It is by the territorial division of labour that a country arrives most 
successfully at wealth and civilisation. Our hops are grown Kent 
wut Essex ; Glasgow ey sends forth the engines of our steam fleets ; 
Sunderland is the fecus of our shipbuilding; Edinburgh, with her 
legion of professors, and her busy presses, is one vast academy. In 
short, each district does something peculiar to itself, while all avoid 
sending coal to Newcastle. ‘ 

A large number of manufactures particularly those of luxury, are 
peculiar to the metropolis, and one of the most prominent of this class 
is public amusement, Every season has its novelty, whether the opera 
of a great foreign composer, or the lectures of a literary lion; besides 
endless panoramas, dioramas, cosmoramas, and cycloramas, which bring 
home to John Bull the wonders of the habitable globe, and annihilate 
time and space for his delectation. We see the Paris of the Huguenots 
to the sound of Meyerbeer’s blood-stirring trumpets; or gain compan- 
ionship with Hogarth, Fielding, or Smollett as we listen to Thackeray ; 
or after paying our shilling in the Chinese Junk, are, toallintents and 
purposes, afloat in the Hoang Ho. 

London is the place at which these amusements are manufactured 
and first presented, and at which the stamp is sought which enables a 
portion of them to pass current in the provinces, and make large returns 
to the more fortunate speculators. In the metropolis, the vast capital 
afloat in such schemes is first cast on the waters, and a large amount 
annually sunk and engulfed for ever in the great vortex. The continued 
series of splendid fortunes which have been sacrificed in such schemes, 
would excite our astonishment that the fate of previous adventurers 
had not acted as a warning, if the moral of the gaming-table and the 
Stock Exchange were not always ready, by collateral illustration, to 
explain a riddle which would otherwise be insoluble 

ndisputably foremost ofall the establishments which offer amusement 

to the London public, is the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden ; and we 
say this without attempting to enter into the question of whether it has 
rightly or wrongly achieved a preponderance of vocal talent over the 
rival theatre While noting, however the combination of talent it 
resents, and the continued flow of capital it sends forth in the pro- 
uction of the highest class of works, we must at the same time express 
our admiration of the spirited efforts of Lumley to sustain himself 
against such odds; and our hope that nothing will induce this gen- 
tleman to give up a rivalry which has been a stimulus to the exertions 
of the other house, and which has rendered London the musical capital 
ofthe world Thus much premised, we sit down to give an account of a 
day spent at Covent Garden, devoted to a thorough examination of this 
vast establishment, from its extensive catacombs to the leads which 
overlook the panorama of London ; persuaded as we are that the public 
has but an obscure idea of the capital, labour, and ingenuity expended 
in the production of what is visible to the eye of the audience. Access 
to the stage during rehearsal is strictly confined to the performers, 
although that is the least part of theexhibition; but by special favour, 


we are taken in charge by the chief mechanist, an individual provided | qd: 


with the necessary technical knowledge, as well as with a material 
bunch of keys to unlock all the mysteries of the place. 

Our début was made upon the stage, which we examined in its various 
parts and appendages while the batlet practice was proceeding. The 
curtain was up: the audience part of the house, from the pit to the 
Ceiling was covered with linen, in order to preserve the satin draperies 
from dust. Comparative darkness pervaded the vast space; but the 
front of the stage was illumined by a pipe of gas, pierced for jets, run- 
ning over the orchestra from wing to wing: while a beam of sunlight, 
penetrating through the cords and pulleys of the upper regions, cast a 
Strange lustre on the boards, as if it had come through green glass 

alf a dozen chairs were placed in front of the stage, on one of which 
Sat the ballet-master—a stout, bald-headed man, who beat time with 
his stick. A violinist played at his elbow the skeleton airs of the bal 
let music, while the male and female dancers executed their assigned 
Parts; the stout bald-headed gentleman occasionally interrupting the 
rehearsal to suggest improvements, or to issue a peremptory reprimand 
to one of those pale, pretty things who were bounding across the stage 
in short muslin petticoats and faded white satin rehearsal chaussure. 

‘Elle est folle!’ ** Allez aux petites maisons!” sounded rather un- 


gallant, if we did not know that an effective drill for so refractory a 
corps is not to be got through by the aid of the academy of compliments. 

© master himself, suiting the action to the word, occasionally started 
Up, and making 
fying in the air, 


some pas, as an illustrative example, with his heels 
was certainly in a state of signal incongruity with his 





aspect, which, when seated, was that of a steady-looking banker’s clerk 
from Lombard Street. 

The width of the stage between the so-called fly-rails is 50 feet; 
while the depth from the footlights to the wall at the back, is 80 feet. 
But on extraordinary occasions, it is possible to obtain even a longer 
vista ; for the wall opposite the centre of the stage is pierced by « large 
archway, behind which, to the outer wall, is a space of 36 feet; so that 
by introducing a scene of a triumphal arch, or some other device, a 


behind the furthest scene, round the back of which processions can 
double. It would otherwise be difficult to comprehend how it is possi- 
ble, as in the opera of La Juive, to manceuvre here a procession of 394 
persons including a car drawn by eight horses. 

The stage itself is covered all over with trap-doors and sliding panels, 
although it feels sufficiently firm to the tread ; the depth from the boards 
to the ground below the stage is twenty-two feet, divided into two 
floors, the lower deck—if [ may so call it—being also furnished with 
abundant hatchways down to the hold. On the left of the stage, facing 
the audience, is a room of good size, close to the flies; this is the pro- 
perty-room of the night, in which are accumulated, previous to the 
performance, all the articles required for that night, whether it be the 
toilette-table of a princess, or the pallet and water. jug of a dungeon 
prisoner. This apartment, the reader may easily understand, is quite 
distinct from the property store-room, which contains everything re- 
quired for every opera, from the crown of the Prophet of Munster to 
the magpie’s cage in La Gazza Ladra. There is one property, how- 
ever, which is of too great dimensions to be transportable. The large 
and fine-toned organ, used in the Prophéte, Huguenots, and Robert le 
Diable, is to the right of the stage, opposite the property-room; and 
the organist, from his position, being unable to see the baton of Mr. 
Costa, takes the time from a lime-tree baton fixed to the organ, which is 
made to vibrate by machinery under the control of Mr. Costa from his 
place in the orchestra. It would take up too much space to enter more 
at large into the machinery used in theatrical entertainments; and at 
anyrate, the parallel slides, the pierced cylinder—by which a ripple is 
produced on water—and many other devices, however curious and in- 
teresting, could not be made intelligible without woodcuts. 

Our conductor now provided himself with a lantern in order to lead 
us to the regicns under the stage; for, in consequence of the mass of 
inflammable material connected with a theatre, there are as strict re- 
gulations against going about with open lights as in acoal- pit addicted 
to carbonic acid gas. Descending a trap, we reached the so-called 
mazarine floor, a corruption of the Italian mezzanine, from which the 
musicians have access to the orchestra. It is not much higher than the 
human stature: and hither descends that 4teista Fulminato, Don Juan, 
or any other wight unlucky enough to be consigned to the infernal 
regions until the curtain drops. In this floor is a large apartment for 
the orchestra, in which are deposited the musical instruments in their 
cases ; and beside it is the so-called pass-room, in which note is taken 
of the punctual arrival of performers. 

Below this is the ground-floor, and below that again, a vast extent of 
catacombs. One of these is the rubbish- vault, and this is of considerable 
size; for although dresses and properties are often made of the coarsest 
materials, and will not sent a close inspection—the problem to be 
solved being the combination of stage effect with economy—yet, on the 
other hand, their want of durability, and the constant production of new 
pieces, necessarily creates a large amount of waste ; and for this ac- 
commoJation must of course be provided. 

Leaving the rubbish-vault, we examined the gasometer, and the re- 
mains of gas- works ; for Covent Garden made its own gas, until an ex- 
plosion took place, which suffocated several men. My conductor 
pointed out to me the spot where they attempted to escape, having gone 
through a long corridor until they were stopped by a dead wall, now 
pierced by a door. Near the gasometer is the hydraulic machine for 
supplying with water the tank on the top of the house; all the other 
services on this line of pipe are screwed off, and thus the water is 
forced to the top of the building. In the Queen’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
a supply for the tank on the roof is obtained from a well which was 
sunk by Mr. Lumley under the building, in consequence of the river 
company having raised his water-rate from £60 to £90. From the 
well, the water is forced up by a machine. 

We next ascended a stair, flight after flight; then wound our way 
through a region of flies and pulleys; and then scrambled up ladders 
until we arrived at the tank itself, which is large enough to hold suffi- 
cient water to supply six engines for half an hour. It has long hose 
attached to it, ready, at the shortest notice, to have the water directed 
either over the scenery or the audience part. We now proceeded over 
the roof of the audience part, to what appeared to be a large well, 
fenced by a parapet ; and looking down ten or twelve feet, saw below us 
the centre chandelier, the aperture, which would otherwise be unsight- 
ly, being closed by an open framework in Arabesque. Through this 
the chandelier is lighted by a long rod, having at the end a wire, to 
which is attached a piece of ignited sponge soaked in spirits-of-wine : 
the chandelier is raised and lowered at pleasure by a three-ton wind- 
lass 

Not less than eighty-five apartments, great and small, surround the 
stage or adjoin it, and are used as dressing-rooms, workshops, store- 
rooms, and offices. We first visited the dressing-room of Madame Grisi, 
nearest the stage, and it had the air of an elegant boudoir, hung and 
furnished in green and crimson ; while another close beside it, fitted 
up in precisely the same style, was somewhat prematurely called the 
ressing-room of Mademoiselle Wagner. The dresses of the various 
performers, we may mention, are supplied by the management ; but 
some of them, with large salaries, and priding themselves on appearing 
before the public in costly and well-fitting garments, choose to incur 
this expense themselves. ? 

The sempstresses-room looks exactly like a large milliner’s shop, and 
here we found a forewoman with eighteen assistants at werk. Books 
of costumes are always at hand, so that a degree of historical accuracy 
is now attained in Opera costume, which materially assists the illusion ; 
and no such anachronism is visible in Covent Garden as in a certain 
theatre across the Thames, where, instead of the Saracenic minarets 
of Cairo, this gorgeous Arab city is represented by pyramids, obelisks, 
and sphynxes. The painting room of Covent Garden is a light and 
lofty apartment at the top of the house, and the name of Mr. Grieve is 
a sufficient guarantee both for historical accuracy and artistic charac- 
ter. Scene-painting, a3 practised at Covent Garden, is a most syste- 
matic process: a coloured miniature of each scene is made on Bristol- 
board, and consigned to an album; then a larger miniature is made, 
and placed in a model of the Opera stage, on a large table, and from 
this the scenes themselves are executed. Near the painting-room is 
the working property-room, filled with carpenters, mechanists, smiths, 
painters, and other artificers—everything either before or behind the 
curtain being kept up, repaired, and altered by the people of the es- 
tablishment. 





depth of 100 feet can be obtained, leaving still a clear space of 16 feet | 
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nearly ready to commence, Mr. Costa discussing a glass of port-wine 
and a sandwich, while the stage- was marshalling the 8 
for the first tableau, the principal ers being seated on chairs at 
side. What would most have struck those accustomed only to English 
thea , was the respectable appearance of the chorus, so d t 
from the uffia troop that fill up the back-ground of an E 
scene. The Covent Garden chorus includes, at rehearsal, a considera- 


ble number of well-dressed men in shining hate and new paletots, man 
of whom are good music-teachers, not the less qualified for that busi- 
' ness by the opportunities they have in this establishment of beco 
familiar with the way in which the best works of the best masters are 
executed by the best artists. 

The rehearsal over, we turn our attention to the audience part of 
the house, more particularly the Queen’s box, of the privacy and splen- 
dour of which even old Aabitués have no idea. In the first place, Her 
Majesty has a separate court-yard for entrance, in which she may alight, 
which is @ check not only upon obtrusive curiosity on the part of the 
public, but upon the evil disposed ; for although one might naturally 
suppose, that if there is any individual who ought to cahey immunity 
from danger or disrespect, it would be a lady who is exemplary in her 
public duties as a constitutional sovereign, as well as in those of a con- 
sort and mother—experience has shown the fallaciousness of the idea. 

The staircuse is very noble, such as few mansions in London possess. 
Passing through the vestibule, we enter the grand drawing-room, in 
the centre of which ig o~* of those tables that formed an ornament of 
the Exhibition last yea “he drapexy is of yellow satin damask. 
The principal feature of... ‘rawing-room is the conservatory, which 
is separated from it by one sheet of plate-glass, the gas-light be 
contrived in such & way as i. ©. unseen by those in the room, althoug’ 
bringing out the colours of ti _ . ** brilliancy. 

Adjoining the drawing-room io - ,avén’s dressing-toom ; and be- 
tween the grand drawing-room and the royal box is the little drawing- 
room, the walls of which are hung with blue satin damask, relieved b: 
rich gilt ornaments, mouldings, and bronzes, in the style of Louis 
Quinze. The royal box itself is fitted up with crimson satin damask, 
a large arm-chair at the extreme right of the front of the box being 
the one Her Majesty usually occupies; but when she visits the theatre 
in state, fourteen boxes in the centre of the house, overlooking the back 
of the pit, are opened into one, involving a large amount of expense 
and trouble, which, however, is no doubt amply compensated by the 

extraordinary receipts of the night. . 

A private and separate entrance is not the exclusive privilege of 
royalty. The Duke of Bedford, as ground-landlord, and Miss Burdett 
Coutts, whe has likewise a box in perpetual freehold, have separate 
entrances, just under that of the Queen’s box, with drawing-rooms at- 
tached, which are small and low-roofed, but sumptuously fitted up. 
Such were the principal objects appertaining to the audience part of 
the house. 

Returning behind the scenes, the two 
manager’s room and green-room, which both suggested recollections of 

old Covent Garden in its British drama-days. Unlike the audience 
part of the theatre, which has been entirely reconstructed, the stage 

art has only been refurnished—and yet not entirely refurnished—for 
in this very manager’s room, where John Kemble used to play the po- 
tentate off the stage with as much dignity as on it, stands a clock with 
the following inscription : ‘‘ After the dreadfal fire of Covent Garden 
Theatre, on the morning of September the 21st 1808, this clock was 
dug out of the ruins by John Saul, master-carpenter of the theatre, 
and repaired and set to work.” When we reached the green-room it- 
self, what recollections crowded on me of the stars that glittered around 
the Kemble dynasty! In Costa, seated at the pianoforte, I saw the 
face of an honest man, who unites dogged British perseverance and 
energy with the Italian sense of the beautiful in art. A feeling of re- 
gret, however, came over me, to think that our British school of dra- 
matic representation and dramatic literature, which dawned bright 
under Elizabeth, and in the eighteenth century was associated wit 
everything distinguished in polite letters and polite society, should 
have become all but extinct. But this feeling was momentary, when 
I reflected that our sense of the beautiful, including the good and the 
true, had not diminished, but had merely gone into new channels; and, 
more especially, that Meyerbeer and Rossini, in order to hear their 
own incomparable works executed in perfection, must come to the cit 
which the Exhibition of last year has indelibly stamped as the capital 
of the civilised world. 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


There is something so striking and impressive in the idea of a human 
creature being doomed to wander perpetually over the earth, restless 
and without hope of rest, deprived of the prospect of peace which the 
grave holds out to all other terrestrial beings fated to outlive every 
social tie, and to see generation after generation, of descendants it may 
be, passed away successively from before his eyes—there is os 
so striking in the idea of such a lot, that it is no wonder mankin 
should have had their interest strongly excited by the legend of the 
Wandering Jew, and that the subject should have been @ favourite 
one with the lovers of poetry and romance. To fapaticism and impos- 
ture, the fiction has held out equal temptations. At various periods 
since the commencement of the Christian era, individuals have assumed 
the character of the Wandering Jew, and have succeeded in attracting 
notice, and gaining credence, to a greater or less extent, from their 
wondering contemporaries. 


It is hie Sa that this legend had its origin in the words 





aera public rooms are the 





used by Christ t¢ the Apostle Peter, on the latter asking what would 
Desome of Johu,the disciple whom Jesus loved. The answer was: “If 
I will that he garry till I come, what is that to thee?” In consequence 
of this expression, we are told, *‘ the saying went abroad among the 
brethren, that that disciple should not die.” Although it is expressly 
pointed out, in the remainder of the same passage, that the language 
of Christ could not properly bear any such meaning ; yet the conclu- 
sion of “the brethren,” strangely modified and misapplied, seems to 
have been adopted by the primitive Christians, to have become inter- 








mingled with their tr-ditions, and finally to have taken the form of 
the legend of the Wandering Jew. This, in its early or original shape, 
is detailed by Matthew Paris, monk of St. Albans, who flourished in 
the thirteenth century. The story was current before his day, in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, but he was probably the first who regularly chroni- 
cled all the particulars In 1228, the monk informs us, an Armenian 
archbishop came to England, to visit the shrines and relics preserved 
in our churches. Being entertained at the mooastery of St. Albans, 
this ecclesiastical dignitary was anxiously interrogated as to the re- 
ligious condition of his country, and, among other questions, a monk 
who sat near him inquired, “ if he had ever seen or heard of the famous 
person named Joseph, who was so much talked of, and who had been 
present at our Lord’s crucifixion, and who was still alive in confirma- 
tion of the Christian faith.” The archbishop answered, that ‘“‘ the cir- 





We now proceeded to hear the rehearsal of the opera of Lucia di 





Lammermoor, and entering the stalls, found the orchestra full and 





cumstances were all true;” and, afterwards, one of his train, inter- 
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, , told them in French that his lord knew 

yee ppm y that the latter had dined with his 

bat little while before they left the East; that the man had been 
Pontius Pilate’s porter, by name Cartaphilas, who, when they were 
Jesus out of the y Be of the Judgment Hall, struck him with 

dreguing ° the back, s# » “Go fester, Jesus; go faster: why dost 
his fiat on the Veen, which Jesus looked at him with » frown, and 
said : at indeed am going, but THOU SHALT TARRY TILL I come!” 
floon after this event, Cartepbilus, by his own account, was converted, 
and baptised by the name of Joseph He lives for ever; but at the end 
of every hundred years he falls into « severe illness, and ultimately 
into « At or trance, on recovering from which he finds himeelf in the 
same state of youth which he was in when Jesus suffered, being then 
about thirty years of age. He remembers all the circumstances attend- 
the crucifixion and resurrection, the composing of the apostles’ 
creed, their preaching and dispersion, and is himself a very grave and 





holy person. 
such is the story of the Wandering Jew, as told by Matthew Paris, 
who was alive at the time of the Armenian’s visit to St. Albans, and 
who, there can be no doubt, relates the circumstances as they came 
from the mouths of the strangers. The deception lay, it is probable, 
not with the Armenians, but with the party who had himself 
off upon them as the porter of Pontius Pilate, thereby insuring much 
entertainment, doubtless, as well as unbounded reverence, from 
e followers of the church in the East As Pythagoras, a very wise 
and clear. man, entertained the notion of bis aving porsencily 
e th h several existences on earth, so it is possible that the 
andering Jew of the Armenian archbishop may himself have laboured 
under © delasion. But the probability is on the other side; and the 
game conclusion may be drawn, without much uncharitableness, re- 
ng the numerous persons who at later periods have personated 
erratic Hebrew. There were considerablo variations in the stories 
which these told of themselves, For example, one who appeared 
at Hamburg, about the year 1547, declared himself to have beena 
shoemaker in Jerusalem at the time of the crucifixion A ballad, quoted 
by Bishop Percy from the Pepys Collection, details the particulars of 
this Hamburg impostor’s narrative. The following verses give the 

main thread of the story :—— 

“ When as in faire Jerusalem 
Our Baviour Christ did live, 
And for the sins of all the worlde 
His own dear life did give ; 


“The wicked Jews with scoffes and scornes 

Did daily him molest, 

That never till he lef his life, 
Our Saviour could get rest. 

When they had crowned bis head with thornes, 
And scourged him to disgrace, 

In scornful sort they led him forthe 
Unto his dying place ; 

His own dear cross he bore himselfe, 
A barthen far wo great, 

Which made him in the street to faint, 
With blood and water sweat. 


“ Being wearye thas, he sought for rest, 
To ease his burthened soule, 
astone; the which a wretch 
Did churlishly controul ; 
And sayd: ‘ Awaye, thou king of Jews, 
Thou shalt not rest thee here! 
Pass on: thy execution place, 
Thou seest, nowe draweth neare.’ 
And thereupon he thrust him thence ; 
At which our Saviour sayd: 
* J eure will rest, but thou shalt walk, 
And have no journey stayed.’” 
From this hour forward, the ballad continues to say, this ‘“ cursed 
shoemaker” could find no peace anywhere ; and, finally, being brought 
to conviction by his own fate, became a convert and a witness for the 
religion of him who had pronounced his doom. 
“ He hath past through many a foreigne place, 
Arabia, Egypt. Africa, 
Greece, Syria, and great Thrace, 
And throughout ail Hungaria: 
And lately in Bohemia, 
With many a German towne ; 
And now in Flanders, as ‘tis thought, 
He wandereth up and downe. 
Where learned men with him conferre, 
Of those his lingering dayes, 
And wonder much to bear him tell 
His journeyes and his wayes.” 
All the alms given to him, the ballad further says, he gave to the poor, 
and no man ever saw laugh or smile upon his face. 
The conferences with learned men mentioned in the ballad are no 
fiction of the minstrel’s brain, as we learn from the work called the 
Turkish Spy, where an account is given of the impression made on the 
Parisian savans by the appearance among them of another Wandering 
Jew. Th eH) the plan of this work is fictitious, like that of the Citizen 
of the World, for example, yet the incidents narrated in it are in most 
instances real, and such is the case with the following story of the 
Wandering Jew, who figured in Paris about the year 1643 :—* Here is 
® man come to this city, if he may be called a man, who pretends to 
have lived about these sixteen hundred years. He says of himself, 
that he was usher of the divan (the Jews call it the Court of Judg- 
ment) in Jerusalem at the time when Jesus, the Christian Messias, was 
condemned by Pontius Pilate, the Roman president; that his name was 
Michob-Ader ; and that, for thrusting Jesus out of the hall, with these 
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that op mgd but there is certainly no crime in my being likes 
picture drawn by Titian.’ The Venetian easily perceived, by his man- 
ner of speaking, that he had given the st offence, therefore 
took his leave.’ The issue of the affair was, that the Venetian told the 
matter te sll his friends. Curiosity was sroused, and various parties 
went to call upon Gualdi. They were disappointed, however; the 
stranger had left the city, and was never seen n. 

Of course, the world of Venice came to the conclusion, that this per- 
sonage could be none else but the Wandering Jew, or a philosopher 
who had been fortunate enough to discover the elixir of life The 
matter is certainly capable of a much easier solution, however, and 
Gualdi’s own words afford a ready clue to it. It was on this story, 
Godwin tells us, that he founded his novel of St. Leon, a work of great 
power and beauty. We have already mentioned the existence of nu- 
merous works of fiction which have a similar basis. Of all these, the 
most interesting, perhaps, is the Rev. George Croly’s tale of Salathie/. 
Mrs. Norton’s poem of the Undying One deserves especial mention also 
among the compositions which this legend has suggested. 

Those readers who are not wearied by this subject, will find other 
impostors who have personated this imaginary Wanderer, pointed out 
in Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible. In the meantime, we shall conclude 
by quoting a little piece upon this subject from the French poet Be- 
ranger, using ® version which appears in the Minor Morais of Dr 
Bowring. | 

(For the translation by Dr. Bowring, quoted in Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany, 
we take the liberty of substituting one of our own, inasmuch as it adheres more 
closely to the original—Ed. Alb.) 


THE WANDERING JEW, 


Christian! a fainting traveller to restore, 
Oh, place a cup of water at thy door! 
I am, in sooth, I am that wandering Jew, 
W hom aye a whirlwind seemeth to pursue, 
Ne’er growing old, howe’er by age opprest— 
With the world’s end my only dream of rest— 
Aye, when eve comes, I trust my race is run, 
But aye each morrow brings its rising sun. 
Ever, ever, evermure, 
Ever where I press the ground, 
Ever, ever, evermore, 
Ever rolleth Earth around. 


Through eighteen centuries, as they've held their way— » 
O'er ashes left by Greek and Roman sway— 
O’er ruins of a thousand s:eicc—elas! 
The terrible whirlwind still hath made me pass. 
Good have I seen, whose buds would bear no fruit; 
Seen far and wide calamities take root; 
And, to survive the ancient world, mine eyes 
Have seen two worlds from out the waves arise. 
Ever, ever, evermore, Kc. 


God's band hath changed me, that he might chastise— 
Fain would I bind myself to all that dies ; 
But from each kind and hospitable roof 
The sudden whirlwind horries me aloof: 
And many a beggar hath to me appealed 
For such assistance as ‘tis mine to yield, 
W ho had not time to clasp the friendly hand, 
I love to stretch, in hurrying through the land. 
Ever, ever, evermore, &c. 


If at the foot of flowering shrubs, alone, 
By gentle waters, on the green sward thrown, 
For one short moment I my woes forget, 
I hear the whirlwind that is raving yet. 
Ab! why should Heaven, by thoughts of vengeance swayed, 
Begrudge one instant passed beneath the to ? 
What but a whole eternity of rest, 
After such toils, could make the wanderer blest? 
Ever, ever, evermore, &c, 


How oft do children, with their gay glad tone, 

Before me bring the image of mine own! 

But when mine eyes I feast upon the sight, 

The angry wh:rlwind howleth in its might. 

Ye, who are old, at any price can ye 

My long career with envy dare to see ? 

Those joyous children mark—yet but a while, 

My feet shal! sweep their dust on whom I smile! 
Ever, ever, evermore, &c. 


If I, perchance, some traces should behold 

Of the loved walls, where I was born of old, 

Stiffly I set myself to halt—but no— 

Still the harsh whirlwiod bids me onward go. 

“Oa!” cries the voice; yet, yet, I hear it call— 

* Rest standing thou, whilst all around thee fall : 

Here in the tomb where thy forefathers sleep, 

No place for thee beside them could they keep.” 
E ver, ever, evermore, Kc. 


Yes, I, ah me! a jest inhuman passed 
On Him, the Man-God, as he breathed his last. . 
But lo! beneath my feet my pathway flies; 
Farewell ! its force the restless whirlwind plies. 
Ye, who to kindly charities are cold, 
My fearful punishment with awe behold ! 
Not the offended majesty of God, 
But wrorged humanity provokes the rod. 

ver, ever, evermore, 

Ever where I press the ground, 

Ever, ever, evermore, 
Ever rolleth Earth around, 








words: ‘Go, why tarriest thow?’ the Messias answered him again: 
*I go, but tarry thou till I come;’ thereby condemning him to live 
till the day of judgment.” Such was the account given by this person- 
age of himself. He affected to heal diseases by a touch, aud was deeply 


venerated both by the common people and others. ‘* One day,” says 
the Turkish ~\ had the curiosity to discourse with him in several 

found him master of all those that I could speak. He 
Te was in 


ages, and 
told me that there was scarce a true history to be found. 
Rome, he said, when Nero set fire to the city, and saw him stand tri- 
umphing on the top of a hill to bebold its flames. He saw Saladin’s 
return from his conquest in the East, when he caused his shirt to be 
carried on the top of as 
many rich countries, shall have no memorial left of all his glories 
when he dies, but only this poor shirt! He knew Tamerlane the 
Scythian, and told me that he was so called because he was lame. He 
seemed or the insupportable calamity of Bajazet, whom he had 
seen carried about in a cage by Tamerlane’s order. He knew Moham 
med’s father very well, and had been often in his company at Ormus. 
He had heard the emperor Vespasian say, when he understood the 
temple of Solomon was burnt to ashes, ‘ he had rather all Rome had 
been set on fire.” Here the old man fell a-weeping himself, lamenting 
the ruin of that noble structure, which he described to me as familiarly 
as if he had seen it but yesterday.” 

This was, the reader will admit, a goodly range of experience for any 
one to lay claim to. The appearance of this personator of the Wander- 
ing Jew corresponded with his assumptions. ‘ By his looks, one would 

e him for a relic of the old world, or one of the long-lived fathers 
before the flood. To speak modestly, he may pass for the younger 
brother of Time.” 

Another Yotmes saye Jew, and one of equal learning, seems to have 
excited the wonder of the people of Venice in the year 1687. This new 
one was more remarkable than the others, in as far as he is said to 
have made no boast of his antiquity, but to have felt hurt, on the con- 
trary, when it was accidentally discovered. ‘* This personage,” says 
the author of Hermippus Redivivus, “ went by the name of Signor 
Gualdi. He remained at Venice some months, and three things were 
remarked in his conduct. The first was, that he had a small collection 
of fine pictures, which he readily showed to anybody that desired it ; 
the next, that he was perfectly versed in all arts and sciences, and 
— on every subject with such readiness and sagacity, as astonished 

who heard bim; and it was, in the third place, o that he 
never wrote or received any letter; never desired any credit, or made 
use of bills of exchange, but paid for everything in ready money, and 
lived decently, though not in splendour.” The story then on to 
tell, that a Venetian oobleman, an admirable judge of paintings, was 
admitted to see Gualdi’s collection, and admired them excessively. At 
the close of the visit, the nobleman “ cast his eye by chance over the 
chamber-door, where hung a picture «f this stranger (Gualdi.) The 
Venetian looked upon it, and then upon him. ‘This picture was drawn 
for you, sir,’ says he to Signor Gualdi, to which the other made no an- 
swer but by alow bow. ‘ You look,’ continued the Venetian, ‘ like a 
man of fifty, and yet I know this picture to be of the hand of Titian. 
who has been dead one hundred and thirty years. How is this i- 
ble” ‘It is not easy,’ said Signor Gualdi gravely, * to know all pgs 


r with this proclamation : ‘ Saladin, lord of 


A CHAIR VACANT IN EDINBURGH. 


A chair vacant in Edinburgh ? We can understand what is meant 
by a seat vacant in St. Albans, but we are altogether at a Joss to com- 
= what is implied in the statement that ‘‘a chair is vacant in 

sdinburgh.” The explanation, good reader, consists in this, that cer- 
tain singular proceedings take place when a professorial chair is vacant 
in the —— of the north; and by giving heed to the contents of 
this paper, the mysterious processes involved in supplying such vacan- 
cies will be duly explained. 

Modern Athens is, for the most part, a dull place; from the time 
that the sun rises behind the Calton-hill to that of its setting behind 
Costorphine wood, each day is much alike—to-day the same as yester- 
day, and no prospect of to-morrow differing materially from its diur- 
nal predecessors. The Union, steam-boats and rail have been fast 
wearing down the angularities of Auld Reekie, and little is now left 
of the many idiosyncrasies that bristled on the surface of society in the 
city of the olden time, as Inxuriously as quills on the vertebre of the 
fretful porcupine. Still Edinburgh has not altogether sunk into the 
| monotony of provincialism ; there are yet functions discharged within 
her torders which mark her from other large towns ; and one of these 
is the filling up of the chairs of her good old College. When a vacan 
cy in one of these is announced, the usual somnolence of the City of 
Palaces disappears, and all is bustle, riot, din, and confusion— 

For then her sons in nightcap wake, 
In bedgown wake her po 

The patronage of the great majority of these chairs is vested in the 
Town Council, @ representative body composed of elements truly hete- 
rogeneous. The numerical strength of the council is thirty-three, and 
at various periods of its history it has numbered amongst its members 
baronets and bakers, knights and knife-grinders, writers and wheel- 
wrights, advocates and architects, esquires and engineers, notaries and 
nobodies, publicans and printers, half-pay officers and haberdashers, 
with always a fair sprinkling of them 

Wha leather rax and draw 
O' a’ denominations. 

Everybody pretends to despise the dignity of town-councillor, or 
deprecates the labour involved in the performance of its duties ; but 
po sooner is 8 professorial vacuum announced than the magistrates, 
and those who sit in council with them, are compensated for previous 
neglect, and they all at once become very important people, not only in 
their own estimation, but also very exalted potentates in the eyes of 
the whole community. So keen is the competition on such occasions, 
that it is not expected that the council should look abroad for the party 
best qualified for the office; itis enough if they so far yield to the - 
sure from without, as to put in one of the well-qualified candidates 
who are elaborately forced on their notice at the point of the bayonet. 
The trust exercised is a public one; the public at large not only look 
on, but take part in the contest ; and the matter being always thoroughly 
ventilated, so far as popular verbal discussion is concerned (for, strange- 
ly enough, chair vacancies are seldom taken up by the newspapers), 
the general sympathies of the community are excited, and towa the 
conclusion, the ferment is all but universal. The numerous candidates 





are of course interested ; but, in addition, each of these has his dozen 


of friends, and they in their tarn have their scores of allies; and al} 
being duly acted on by every conceivable vatiety of motive, each sec- 
tion commences its poeetiant, and centrifugally transmits its motion to 
its outer circles, till nearly the whole intelligent ulation are acted 
on like dancing derveeshes, and gravitate in one hage dynamic mags 
towards a seething whirlpool of agitation. 
Let us suppose that the chair of Sanskrit has been declared vacant 
How is the aspiring philologist to vault into the coveted seat? Certj_ 
ficates are the fulcram, and canvassing is the lever; or, to vary the 

ure, testimonials are the balls, and dunning is the gunpowder, by 
Sick the feat is to be accomplished Every pundit, physician, lay. 
yer, or divine of the least note is besieged for certificates, and these 
are fired off at the council in successive volleys up to the hour of cause - 
and not content with indigenous testimonials of worth, exotic laudations 
are begged, borrowed, and all but stolen, not only from the learned jn 
continental Europe, but from the wise and ponderous in America, 
Africa, Asia, and Uceanica. These documents fly about in all direc. 
tions, and accumulate in masses of such terrible dimensions, that peru- 
sal is out of the question, and even classification is set at defiance. 
Instead of attempting a great historical picture, filled with smoke 
and carnage, we shall in our illustrations of this matter content our. 
selves with a miniature election portrait, selecting as the subject of 
our sketch Mr. Jeremiah Figs, the eminent drysaiter and member of 
the city parliament. Mr. Figs is a good, easy, yet care-worn man, 
with a cadaverous visage, and a bald bead, He is a member of a Pree 
Kirk congregation, but not rabid in his views either of church or State, 
and was selected to represent his ward, not because he had ever gaid 
or done anything to exalt him above his fellows, but because nothing 
in particular could be said against him. Mr. Figs has jogged on 
smoothly-—he and his wife being perfectly satisfied with the cognomen 
of Councillor—till, in an evil hour, this eame Sanskrit chair became 
vacant; after which Mr. Figs’s peace by day was murdered, and nig 
rest by night disturbed—to say nothing of interruption to business, 
and merciless tear and wear of his door-bell. Five-and-twenty candi. 
dates started within the first eight days—they were of all sizes, al] 
ages, all sects, all climes, and all dimensions. Poor Figs—he got no 
time to sell his wares, no time to post his ledger, no time to caress the 
young Figses; and the hallowed hour devoted to his evening glass of 
toddy was ruthlessly invaded. Sabbath brought no solace, and kirk 
and market were equally open tointrusion. Fora time Figs was polite, 
for the thing was new to him; by and bye he was only civil; then he 
became dry ; after that he became distant ; and finally, we are afraid 
to say so, but it will out—he became tart. Oh, fie! Mr. Figs, thus to 
demean yourself in the discharge of a public duty! Most true, excel- 
lent censor, but consider what our mutual friend, Mr. Figs, had to 
bear; and that you may properly appreciate his trials and tempta- 
tions, we beg of you to ruminate on a journal of one of his forenoon 
levees. 

Scene, Mr. Figs’s Shop —Enter Stour Canpipare. 

Stout Candidate. Have I the pleasure of addressing Mr. Figs? 

Figs. That is my name, sir. 

S.C. And you are a member of the town council ? 

F. Tam. 

S.C. Then, sir, | beg to inform you, that I am a candidate for the 
chair of Sanskrit. [ understand that many eminent candidates have 
started for this charge; but without in the slightest degree disparag- 
ing any one of them, I must state that my claims on your attention are 
of a very peculiar order. I have long sojourned in Oriental regions, 
and have by continued verbal exercise made myself conversant with 
the principal living tongues. I have not contented myself with acqui- 
ring any one group of languages, but have studied Indo- Germanic, se- 
mitic, Malayian, African, and American tongues. Comparative philo- 
logy, sir, has been my leading object of research. Just allow me to 
point out what can be made of that noble section of human inquiry.— 
There is number one, a cardinal with which, I presume, you are per- 
fectly familiar; observe the analogy that subsists in the expression of 
that important monosyllable in various dialects :— 





English, One- | Icelandic, Eina. 
Sanskrit, Sika. | Danish, Een, 
Persian, Yika. | Russian, Odin. 
Greek, Heis. | Erse, Aen. 
Latin, Unus. | Welsh, Un. 
Dutch, Een. | Scotch, Ane. 


Isn't it wonderful, sir, these analogies? Does it not prove that the 
confusion at Babel, although a severe dispensation, did not altogether 
obliterate the ancient landmarks of human speech? But I will not oc- 
cupy your valuable time, Mr. Figs; I'll just, with your permission, 
leave you a copy of my certificates, and you can peruse them at your 
leisure. You will see at once they are not got-up documents, but the 
voluntary, deliberate opinions of parties qualified to judge. Good morn- 
ing Mr. Figs. 

Enter Tu1n CAnpvIDATE, 

Introductory portion as before. 

Thin Candidate. I ama candidate for the Sanskrit chair, Mr. Figs. 
I am as familiar with Sanskrit as 1 am with my mother-tongue; but I 
should not venture to solicit your suffrage on such narrow grounds— 
for I have made all languages my study. 

‘igs. Can you give the name of any one word in ten languages? 

Tain C. My dear sir, any school-boy can do that. The thing is to 
carry out the analogies between any two languages. For instance, 
Turner, in his Comparative Grammar has adduced two hundred ex- 
amples of affinities between the Anglo-Saxon andthe Laplandic. Why, 
Mr. Figs, I could give you and the town council five hundred. There 
is a sack of beans lying outside your counter: take you out a bean for 
every analogy that I give you, and count the beans, and ycu will find 
when I am done that you have turned over many hundred beans. Mr. 
Figs, I don’t wish to be vain-glorious, but I'll tell you in confidence 
what has been the result of my investigations. As the Laplandic is @ 
branch of the Hunnish stock, which came latest into Europe, its affini- - 
ties with the Saxon indicate a consanguinity from primeval an- 
cestry 

Figs. Tleally, sir. 

Thin C. Ah! I see; I am trespassing on your time. But don't be- 
lieve anything that I have said simply on my own testimony. Pray 
look at my certificates. 

Enter Tart CANDIDATE. 

Tall C. I have called, Mr. Figs, in order that you may put any 
questions to me regarding my qualifications for the chair. It is better 
that you should mention to me any point on whica you require infor- 
mation, than that I should intrude on you with general disquisition. 

Figs. Well; do you know anything besides the Sanskrit. : 

Tali C. Yes, 1 know the Persian, Coptic, Teutonic, Sclavonian, 
Biscayen, Finnish, to say nothing of European tongues; and having 
been ten year: in a dungeon at Bokhara, whither I went to cultivate ® 
knowledge of living Orientalism, I do think I have some claims on the 
electors. You see, also, that I want an eye—regular opthalmia, caught 
at Beyrout. I make no decided claim on that ground, but I think it 8 
right to mention it, as if other things were found to be equal, the fact 
of my being a martyr of science ought to weigh in my favour. I shall 
say no more, as my certificates will explain more than I can venture 
to affirm in behalf of myself. 


Enter Suort Canpipate. 

Short C. I shall not detain you three minutes, Mr. Figs. Philology 
is a broad study, and the man who solicits your vote merely because 
he is familiar with Sanskrit grammar, deals a heavy blow and sore dis- 
couragement to learning. I stand here ready, able, and willing to pre 
lect on Sanskrit, and its cognate and allied relations to Hebrew, Syri#¢, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, Abyssinian, Old Pheenician, and Ethiopic. And, sits 
I do not present you with mere words—here is my Universal Grammar, 
and here are my testimonials. Judge for yourself. 





Enter Dank CANDIDATE. i 


Dark C. Mr. Figs, U don’t profess to be a Polyglot, but what I know, 
Iknow. I can teach in the Persi-Arabic, or Devanagari characters; 
and | can instract my students in the Naski for printing, or the Zaliz, 
for writing ; if they want Hindustani, they shall have the initial, me 
dial snd final forms incuicated with scrupulous exactness. And even 
as to Sanskrit itself Iam not a mere alphabet man; I can give them 
illustrations of the Shloka, otherwise called the Anushtubh metre, '2 
the highest degree of parity. But not to enlarge, here is # lad at i 
door with a portable conveyance, containing copies of my megery 
snd of my certificates Do me the favour to glance at the one, and the 
obligation to peruse the other. 


Enter Farr CanpIpaTe. ‘ 

Fair C. Now, Mr. Figs, one word with I am candidate panry 
chair; but let there be no mistake as to ad on whieh Is . 
1 am not a syliable-splitter, a vowel-analyzer, a diphthong-joiner, 














= 


vocable-monger, or word-catcher, or any thing so yaltry, des 


able, 
and ling, as that sort of thing. It is with language as develop- 
ing ougbt—glorious, s.ul upbeaving, beaven-descending, go-a-hesd 
thought—that I desire to hold forth on Sanskrit. I leave the old rags, 
bones, bone dust, brick, mortar, hay,stubble, straw, and refuse of mere 
words, to perish with those who use them I abhor and will have none 
of them: they are adeiasion anda snare, an invention of the enemy 
of progress, and must infallibly retard human improvement. If you 
elect me, recollect I give you fair warning, I shall use Sanskrit exactly 
as the builders did the scaffolding of the Scott monument, namely, as 
the means of rearing the temple; and thus shall I avoid the« 


Zie Albion. 


celestial kingdom, (which is the centre and glory of the earth,) and 
knoweth the Khirad Afroz, the Bagh 0 Bahar, the Baital Pachisi, and 
other books, which make men shine with knowledge. The Mandarins 
would do well to exalt Fitzverb. 


No. DXLVIII.—Appendiz. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 
Mahammed Ibrahim, of Benares, protests, in sight of sun, moon, and 
stars, that Effendi MacMood bas the books of the East at his fioger-ends, 
and by this Ibrahim does not merely mean Khbulasat uo nasaih, thatis, 





error of mistaking the framework for the edifice, the hat-box for the 
hat. There are my certificates, Mr. Figs; and there is a girl with an 
empty vessel, wishing to buy something of you. Pray attend to her. 
] havea warm mouth towards the soda water in your window, but as it 
would look like bribery and corruption to buy anything of you, I must 
go somewhere else for the refreshment of my frame. 

The stream of candidates continues to flow on, but as they are twenty- 
five in number, and as considerable sameness obtains in the style of 
their addresses, it is not necessary that we should quote any further 
specimens of their oral dissertations. But, towards sunset two other 

rsonages wait on Mr. Figs, whose aspects are so marked that we can- 
not omit notice of them. Me. Figs is at his day-book, plying hard to 
make up for lost time, when an ominous visage peers at him through 
the railings of his desk. It is the countenance of a man who looks like 
a murderer; and in this melo-dramatic age we all know what consti- 
tutes the sanguinary physiognomy: black matted hair, an inflamed 
nasal member, rr Ml blue eyes, a faded hat with shabby crape, make 
up the cephalic portion; while a white great coat, with large capes, 
(such as Kean wore at Drury Lane,) and a bludgeon, complete the en- 
tire figure. 

** What about this chair ?” asks the man like a murderer, grufily. 

Mr. Figs starts from his three-legged stool as a persecuted antelope 
might be expected to do. 

**There’s but one person fit for it,” continues Cain, ‘‘ and that’s Tom. 
my Richardson. You'd better take care what you are about.” 

** Have you got his certificates ?” asks the drysalter timidly. 

* Allin good time. Mind, I have told you he is the fittest man.” 

And so the man like a murderer casts a maliguant glance at poor 
Figs, and giving his bludgeon a significant twirl, he takes his leave. 
Now, what has such an individual to do with the chair of Sanskrit? 
Nothing directly, but something indirectly ; and be it known that if 
mankind only interfered in matters in which they are direct/y con- 
cerned, the business of this world would be very differently conducted 
from what itis. Tommy Richardson is a poor devil scholar, and has 
sunk into debt; he has no more chance of the Sanskrit chair than he 
has of the imperial throne of Russia; but he throws out the idea asa 
straw to his creditors; and the man like a» murderer, who stands to 
Tommy in the interesting relation of money-lender, and who has in 
vain tried Toramy with the horrors of the Canongate Gaol, catches at 
the University appointment asa forlorn hope, which, if it succeeds, 
may repay his capital with interest, simple and compound; and if fail, 
makes him no worse. 

But another form stands before Mr. Figs’s desk—it is a pale, mild 
face, that now diffidently lifts its eyes on the councillor. 

‘* Please, sir, when is the Sanskrit chair to be filled up?” 

That voice and that face! They send a thrill through the whole man 
of the councillor, and he urbanely names the day, big with his peace 
and the fate of four-and-twenty losing candidates. Is it lover, brother, 
or friend, that that pure, genile woman is interested in? No matter, 
he is a happy dog, who has a place in her sympathies. 

At last the weary day has an end, and Figs goes into bia back par- 
lour for supper and repose, but tortured and worried with his numerous 
assailants, he has no appetite for solid or fluid nutriment, and he drags 
his enervated frame into bed. Sleep will not visit his eyes, and slum- 
ber refuses to close his eye-lids—he tosses and tumbles in vain, and 
hears every hour in succession, till at length Morpheus takes pity on 
the jaded drysalter, and grants him a modicum of repose. But, ah! 
horror! What is that! Figs starts from his brief snooze, and looking 
up in mortal agony, beholds the terrible form of the man like a mur- 
derer bending over him. Figs screams in fright, and covers himself; 
while Mrs. Figs, who, like Lady Macbeth, sees none of the airy phan- 
toms that disturb her lord, soothes him again into reluctant slumber. 
The young lady with the pale, mild face, is now the ascending figure 
in the vision of the councillor—she smiles upon him, and stretches 
forth her lily white hand. Figs, although an elder of the Free Kirk, 
is human, and he clasps the tapering omer that hang from that snowy 
arm—but touch dispels the gossamer illusion, and Figs finds that he 
is squeezing the ichorous digits of his wedded spouse. 

Two months before the Sanskrit chair is filled up! Alexander Sel- 
kirk did not watch more earnestly for a sail off Juan Fernandez than 
Figs longed for the appointed day. The five-and-twenty candidates 
call and re-call; their friends call and recall ; the man like a murderer 
and the lady with the pale, mild face—call; everybody calls. People 
who never knew Figs before, make his acquaintance with wonderful 
celerity, while those who had dropped acquaintance renew their inti 
macy in a singularly mysterious way. Figs is besieged, beleaguered, 
attacked, circumvallated in every possible direc.ion—all human inter- 
course degenerates into ignoble canvassing for this ill fated’ chair. 
Does a form, known or unknown. darken his counter with its shadow, 
it is in connexion with the Sanskrit vacancy; conversation may begin 
about Louis Napoleon, the Der»y Ministry, the age of the moon, or the 
price of shares, but begin with what it likes, it ends with the eastern 
nuisance. Figs cannot stand with his brother elders at the church 
plate of a Sunday—he cannot walk in the Queen’s Park, or promenade 
on Leith Pier, but the hated subject is obtruded on him. Even in his 
own family he cannot command silence on the dreaded topic, for Mrs. 
Figs was set upon at atea-party with a view to the swaying of her 
husband; and the eldest Miss F., who takes day lessons in music ata 
boarding-school, has also been tampered with so successfully, that the 
young minx twice attempted to cajole her pa into voting for a given 
private of the 25th regiment. 

And then there are the certificates—like the men who went to St. 
Ives, each having an ass, and each; ass a sack, se each candidate has 
six sets of certificates, and each set has an appendix, and each appendix 
a supplement—they form a vertical pile underneath Figs'’s book case 
that threatens to rival Melville’s monumentin stature. These certifi- 
cates must be explored some day—there are Davy lamps for coal-pits, 
but where, oh! where. are the illuminating guides that are to conduct 
the inquiring soul of Figs through a ton of testimonials? Figs one day 
happily bethinks him-elf of Provost Pawkie—he was in the council for 
thirty years, and yet survives—Pawkie must have passed ship loads 
re certificates through his hands, and so Figs resolves on consulting 

im, 

* Read through a barrowful o’ testimonials!’ exclaims the ex-func- 
tionary, ‘‘ wha ever heard the like o’ that? Ye may as weel eat up ane 
0’ the Earl o’ Eglintoun’s prize oxes, beginning wi’ the horns. Ye've 
seen Leith races? (Figs nods and mutters something about tne sins of 
youth.) ** Well, five and-twenty naigs startin the course; by and bye, 

this ane fa's ahint, then that ave, aud sae on, till oot o’ the haill lot, 
the race lies amongst some four or five. Tak my advice, let the San- 
skrit neebors do the same. and then look at the certificates of the half 
dizzen that are foremost during the last week. 

Figs follows this advice, and rejects testimonials by the hundred- 
Weight, and then proceeds to examine the documents of the ** foremost 
half dizzen.” 

No. CCL.— Seventh Series. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 


The Lama of Khan Khi Ischbdhoodah, to the Great Lamas of the 
Western World, in Edinburgh, with benign benediction. May the moon 
shine clear on the path of our western brothers, and may their felicity 
last while the Ganga and Jamuna flow downwards! The Lama whose 
name is Zarababel Vocable hath eaten rice with us, and is a good man 
He hath a cunning knowledge of our tongue; and, albeit, the Sutras of 
Panini are dark oracles to the wisest, and that one hundred and also 
forty of our ancient scribes have tried to cast sunshine on the same, yet 
have they failed; but the Lama Vocabie has not failed, for he can read 
the Sutras, and extract the fine wisdom that is there May he stand 
high in the prescience of the Western Lamas, and reach the top of that 
mountain he soars to seek. Buddah! P 


No. CCCX.— Third Part. 
(TRANSLATION. ] 
The Mandarin Howqus having renounced K wanfootee, although yet 


& worshipper in the Temple of Henan, desireth with all men, 
and salates the mandarians of the great Victoria! The Mandarin Fitz- 


verb wasa ive in Shangar, but redeemed by the great Akbar, as 
being one whe lifted not the sword. He eam opech thetlontecne of the 


the E of Counsels, which makes the Shadra laugh and Brahmins 
weep, but he also knows page by page the Epics of the Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, the Fables of Hitopateshs, the Laws of Manu, and the 
Persian Munshi. Who, therefore, fitter for a Rabbi of Eastern lin- 
guistry ? 

No. MDCCCXXXVII.—First Series. 

I took the Skeikh, John Cam Isis O’Honey (for so he said he was 
among his own people), to be an evil spirit, when I first rabbed beards 
with him, so manifold were his words. If lifted to the pachilik that 
he seeks, may I live to smoke with him. Min AMMAN, 

Sheikh of Whampoa. 


Figs flings the certificates from him in despair, and gives up all ho 
of being able to decide as to the qualifications of the different candi- 
dates, and leaving him in this state of mind, we shall peep into the 
committee-room of one of the expectant professors. 

The committee is composed of all conditions of men, every sort of 
mental dexterity being requisite in canvassing. Lists of the coun- 
cillors are spread out before them, as well, as separate lists of the vic- 
tims to be watched by the different members of the committee. Eight 
candidates, it seems, are to be proposed, and that involves seven divi- 
sions inthecouncil. Well, then, those who will not give first votes, let 
them give second ; if not second, third; if not third, fourth ; and so on. 
In calculating chances, the doctrine of permutation comes into rapid 
play, and the game of course consists in keeping A, B,C, or D, well up 
through certain dangerous intermediate stages ; as, if flung at the fifth 
vote, of course there is no chance at the seventh, although, if ferried 
over the cinque point, triumph at the last might be certain. 

Chairman. A man for the fifth vote—a man there, otherwise we're 
done. 

A Voice. Figs, the drysalter, has not declared. 

Chairman. Bombard him to the death. Who is bis minister ’ 
A.V. Ephraim Smothertext. 

C. Set upon him. Who is his doetor? 
4. V Anthony Opedeldoc. 

C. Set uponfAwn. Who is his lawyer ? 
V. Six-and-eight Jamie. 

Set upon Aim. Who is his familiar spirit ? 
. V. Johonie Scrimp, the brush maker. 
. Set upon Aim. Who are his chief customers ? 
. V. We'll have to find out, 
C. Aye, do; and set upon them, snd upon all his belongings, to the 
fourth generation. 
Our peep into the committee. room will explain a tornado of influences 
to which poor Figs is exposed and which bewilder him more than ever. 
His minister wants a man sound on the Maynooth grant; his doctor 
wants one who knows natural science ; his lawyer wants a gentleman ; 
his familiar spirit wants a nonconformist; and in short, every new 
caller has a new want. Figs bolts himself into his back shop, and de- 
nies himself to all mankind: and after sundry communings with his 
brother councillors, he makes up his mind as to his vote, keeping his 
decision to himself, nobody knows how he is to act till the day of elec- 
tion arrives That wished.for day at last comes; Figs dons his Sab- 
bath coat, and marches manfully to the Royal Exchange. Every door 
and window has its expectant groups, some raised by hope, others de- 
pressed by fear, and a third class puzzled as to what they should ex- 
pect. Figs, stolid as his own mahogany ruler, passes through qmonget 
them, and defies the most daring to foretell how he will vote. The 
lady with a pale mild face casts on him an imploring look, aud the man 
like a murderer gives him a thundering slap on the shoulder, and again 
tells him in a fierce voice, to ‘‘mind what he is about.” The coun- 
cil chamber is crammed to suffocation ; the votes are called, and then 
—all is over. 

But Figs is now to learn a lesson—he walked in a great man, he comes 
outasmallone. His greatness was relative, not positive; the battle 
has been lost and won, and he must return to his primitive seclusion 
till some other crisis draws him forth. There be men who but one 
brief hour before would have embraced, hugged, shaken both hands, 
all but kissed him; but now they are not sure if they ever saw Figs 
before in their mortal lives, and they grudge a nod, in cage there should 
be any mistake. Even the lady with the mild pale face looks coldly 
at him, although he gave two votes for her candidate; and as for the 
man like a murderer, he stands behind a policeman, and shakes the 
terrible bludgeon with a significance more significant than ever. 

Never alel, Figs. It is the way of the world. Emperors, kings, 
cardinals, have all met similar returns, and the same system of ingra- 
titude and indifference will continue to be practised till the end of time 

We have now given our fun, let us conclude with our philosophy. if 
such scenes are enacted in regard to the collation of professorial chairs 
in the University of Edinburgh, why should not the patronage be trans- 
ferred into other hands? Simply, we answer, because with all the 
faults of the council, we do not know into whose hands the trust could 
be better committed. If the power were given to the professors them- 
selves, they would elect their own friends and relations, as self-elect- 
ing bodies have notoriously been knowa to do in all ages; and if it 
were assumed by government, politics would soon be found the predo- 
minating element in fillisg up vacancies. The Edinburgh parliament 
is a triennial one; their constituents are upwards of six thousand strong, 
and if improper persons are returned to the council board, Modern 
Athens has itself to blame. If the community will leave the munici- 
pal elections in the hands of cliques, they must take unto themselves 
the odium that accrues from the nominees of those cliques mismanag- 
ing the patronage of the university. It is not possible to corrupt thirty- 
three individuals, indiscriminately chosen from all classes of the popu- 
lation, and this because they are most thoroughly under the influence 
of public opinion ; while on the other hand, we know that public opinion 
cannot always act on a cabinet or a senatus academicus. Moreover, 
let us take actual results, and we shall find that few incompetent men 
have been put into chairs, and still fewer really great men have been 
kept out of them. The councillors have their faults; but have not 
candidates and their friends also got theirs’? Have not the canvassing 
and certificate systems been carried into absurd excess? Is not quan- 
tity, not quality, of laudation thrust on the patrons? Are not certifi- 
cates granted from mere friendship, and not on public grounds? Are 
not the mass of certificates disingenuous, the same person giving testi- 
monials to different candidates, and in most cases putting forward 
strong points, and keeping back weak ones’ In short, is there not 
much that is unjustifiable in the whole method by which the claims of 
candidates are urged on public notice? But yet here again the ques. 
tion suggests itself, how are those evils to be remedied? Canvassing 
and certificates are not bad in themselves. it is only their abuse that is 
to be guarded against; and we may perhaps be ailowed to indicate 
some alterations which might tend to remove certain of these abuses. 

For example, we would suggest that those ns giving more than 
one certificate should have their statements thoroughly s‘fted; and 
that those who do not declare expressly or by implication, that they, 
if electors themselves, would vote for the subject of their certificate, 
should at once be set down as playing fast and loose both with candi- 
dates and patrons, and their evidence cast aside. In fine, the lay pa- 
trons of the University of Edinburgh siould be more active in look 
out for proper candidates for its chairs; and the friends of the candi- 
dates should be more modest in the statement of their claims; and 
finally, the canvassing armies should be less vehement in the prosecu- 
tion of their warfare As matters are at present conducted, they verge 
so closely on the ludicrous, that those conversant with the inner ma- 
chinery of the system will not deem some hint on the subject inappro- 
priate.— Fraser's Magazine. 





THE AVENGER. 


I had jast arrived at Marseilles by the diligence, in which three young 
men, apperently merchants or commercial travellers, were the com - 
panions of my journey. They came from Paris and were enthusiastic 
about the events which bad lately happened there, and in which they 
boasted of having taken part. I was, for my part, quiet and reserved ; 
for I thought it much better, at a time of such political excitement in 





the south of France, where passions al rise 80 , todo 
nothing that would attract on. A and we a termes 
no dou t looked om me as s plain, common place seaman, who had been 


to the luxurious metropolis for his pleasuro or on business. 
sence, it seemed, did not Scaemtemate Gham. for they talked By 
had not been there. Two of them were gay, merry, but rather coarse * 


boon companions ; the third, an youth, bl and 
luxuriant black curling hair, ayy softeyes. In betel So 
we dined, and where I sat a little distance off, emok my cigar, the 
couversation turned on various love adventures, and the y man, 
whom on called Alfred, showed his comrades, a ket of delicately 
perfumed letters, and a superb lock of beautiful hair. 


He told them, that in the days of July he had beenslightly wounded, 
and that his only fear, while he lay on the ground, inact he died, 
some mischance might prevent Clotilde from weeping over his grave. 
** But now all is well,” he continued « [ am going to fetch a nice 
little sum from my uncle at Marseilles, who is San this moment in 
_ humour, on account of the discomfiture of the Jesuits and the 

ourbons. In my character of one of the heroes of July, he will 
forgive me all my present and past follies ; | shall pase an examination 
ol dv! pg hay Near nr in quiet, and live happily with my 

otilde.” us they ta ether ; 

cost pont of the pm By ae” and by end by we ia the 

ose by was a brilliantly illumined coffee-b 

seated myself at a little table, in a distant cconen ef | agar = 
persons only were still in the saloon, in an opposite corner and before 
them stood two glasses of brandy. One was an elderly statel and 
portly gentleman, with dark-red face, and dressed in a quiet co cused 
suit; It was easy to perceive that he was aclergyman, But the ap- 
pearance of the other was very striking. He could not be far from 
sixty years of age, was tall and thin, and his gray, indeed almost white 
hair, which, however, rose from his head in luxurious fulness, gSve to 
his pale countenance a peculiar expression that made one feel uncom- 
fortable. The brawny neck was almost bare; a simple, carelessly- 
knotted black kerchief alone encircled it; thick, silver-gray whiskers 
met together at his chin ; a blue frock coat, pantaloons of the same 
colour, silk stockings, shoes with thick soles, and @ dazzling-white 
waistooat and linen, — his equipment. A thick stick leant in 
one corner, and his broad- brimmed hat Send ainst the wall. There 
was a certain convulsive twitching of the thin lips of this person, 
which was very remarkable; and there seemed, when he looked fixedly, 
to be a smouldering fire in his large, glassy, grayish-blue eyes. He 
was, it was evident, a seaman like myself—a strong oak that fate had 
shaped into a mast, over which many a storm had blustered, but which 
had been too tough to be shivered, and still defied, the tempest and the 
lightning. There lay a gloomy resignation as well as a wild fanaticism 
in those features. The large bony hand, with its immense fingers, was 
spread out or clenched, according to the turn which the conversation 
with the clergyman took. Suddenly he stepped upto me. I was read- 
ing a royalist newspaper. He lighted his cigar. 
** You are right, sir; you are quite right not to read those infamous 
Jacobin journals.’’ I looked up, and gave no answer. He continued; 
“A sailor?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** And have seen service ?” 

* Yes.” 

** You are still in active service ?” 
“No.” And then, to my great satisfaction, for my patience was well- 
nigh exhausted, the examination was brought to a conclusion 
Just then, an evil destiny led my three young fellow-travellers into 
the room. They soon seated themselves at a table, and drank some 
glasses of champagne to Clotilde’s health. All went on well; but when 
they began to sing the Marseil/aise and the Parisienne, the face of the 
grey man began to twitch, and it was evident @ storm was brewing. 
Jalling to the waiter, he said with a loud voice; * Tell those black- 
guards yonder not to annoy me with their low songs!” 

rene men sprang up in a fury, and asked if it was to them he 
alluded. 

** Whom else shouid I mean ?” said the gray man with a contemptu- 
ous sneer. 
** But we may drink and sing if we like, and to whom we like,” said 
the young man. ‘“ Vive la République et vive Clotilde.” 
** One as blackguardly as the other !” cried the graybeard tauntingly ; 
and a wine-glass, that flew at his head from the hand of the dark hatred 
youth, was the immediate rejoinder. Slowly wiping his forehead, 
which bled and dripped with the spilled wine, the old man said quite 
quietly :‘* To-morrow, at the Cap Verd!"’ and seated himself again with 
the most perfect composure. 
The young man expressed his determination to take the matter on 
himself; that he alone would settle the quarrel, and promised to appear 
on the morrow at the appointedtime They then all departed noisily. 
The old man rose quiet) » and turning to me, said: * Sir, you have 
been witness to the insult; be witness also to the satisfaction. Here is 
my address: I shall expect you at five o'clock. Good-night, Monsieur 
VAbbé! To-morrow there will be one Jacobin less, aad one lost soul 
the more. Good-night!” and taking his hat and stick, he departed. 
His companion the abbé followed soon after, 
I now learned the history of this singular man. He was descended 
from a good family of Marseilles. Destined for the navy while still 
young, he was sent on board ship before the Revolution, and while yet 
of tender years. Later, he was taken prisoner ;and after many strange 
adventures, returned in 1793 to France: was about to marry, but 
having been mixed up with the disturbances of Toulon, managed to 
escape by a miracle to England ; and learned before long that his father, 
mother, one brother, a sister of sixteen years age, and his betrothed, 
had all been led to the guillotine to the tane of the Marseillaise. Thirst 
for revenge, revenge on the detested Jacobins, was now his sole aim. 
For a long time he roved about in the Indian seas, sometimes as a 
privateer, at others as a slave dealer ; and was said to have caused the 
tricoloured flag much damage, while he acquired a considerable fortune 
for himself. With the return of the Bourbons, he came back to France, 
and settled at Marseilles. He lived, however, very retired, and em- 
loyed his large fortune solely for the poor, for distressed seamen, and 
for the clergy. Alms and masses were his only objects of expense, It 
may easily fe believed, that he acquired no small degree of popularity 
among the lower classes and theclergy But, strangely enough, when 
not at church, he spent his time with the most celebrated fencing- 
masters, and had acquired in the use of the pistol and the sword & 
dexterity that was hardly to be paralleled. In the year 1815, when 
the royalist reaction broke out in La Vendée, he roved about for a long 
time at the head of a band of followers. When at last this opportunity 
of cooling his rage was taken from him by the return of order, he looked 
out for some victim who was known to him by his revolutionary prin- 
ciples, and sought to provoke him to combat. The younger, the richer, 
the happier the chosen victim was, the more desirable did he seem. 
The landlord told me he himself knew of seven young persons who had 
fallen before his redoubted sword. 

The next morning at five o'clock, I was at the house of this singular 
character. He lived on the ground-floor, in asmall simple room, w * 
excepting a large crucifix, and a pictare covered with black crape, with 
the date, 1794, under it, the only ornaments were some scotienl instru- 
ments, a trombone, snd s human skull. The picture was the portrait 
of his guillotined bride; it remained always veiled, excepting only when 
he had slacked his revenge with blood; then be uncovered it for eight 

If in the sight. The skull was that of 
days, and indulged himse 
mother. His bed consisted of the usas! hammock slang from the ceil- 
as at his devotions, 4 little negro 
ing. When I entered, he w a Ww 
broaght me meanwhile a cup of chocolate and a cigar, When he had 
risen from his knees, he saluted me in # friendly manner, as if we were 





f ning walk ther: afterwards he opened a 
reef Sataver ite cscs with a pair of English pistols, anda couple 
of excellent swords, which I put under my arm; and thus ‘ 


roceeded along the quay toward the port. The boatmen seemed 
all ‘to see him «Peter, your boat!” He seated himself in the 


stern. ” 
« You will have the goodness to row,” hesaid; “I will take the tiller, 
so that my hand may not become unsteady. 

I took off my cost, and rowed away briskly, and as the wind was 
favourable, we hoisted sail, and soon reached Cap Verd. We could 
remark from afar our three young men, who were sitting at breakfast 
in » garden not far from the shore. This was the of @ restau- 
ratewr, and was the favourite resort of the inhabitants of Marseilles. 
Here you Gnd excellent fish; and also, in high perfection, the 
bollenbresse, & national dish in Provence, as cele 
podrida of Spain. How many a love- has 

ace! But this time it was not love that brought the 
- Hate, his step brother; and in Provence the one is 
and impatient as the other. 

My business was soon hed. It 

men what w they chose, and with which of 

be fought. The dark-haired youth--bis name was 
—insisted that he alone settle the business, 
were obliged to give their word not to interfere. 
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* You are too stout,” he said to the one, pointing to his portly figare ; 
* and you”—to the other—~ are going to ones besides, | am a 
first-rate band with the sword. However, I will not take advantage of 
my youth and strength, but will choose the pistol, unless the gentleman 
yonder prefers the sword.” 

A movement of convulsive joy animated the face of my old es : 
* The sword is the weapon of the French gentleman,” he said ; ‘1 shall 
be happy to die with it in my hand.” 

“Be fe 80 But your age?’ 

«“ Never mind; make haste, and en garde.” 

It was a strange sight: the handsome young man on one side, over- 
bearing confidence in his look, with his outhful form, full of grace sad 
suppleness ; and opposite him that long figure, half naked—for his blue 
shire was furled up from his sinewy arm, and his broad, scarred breast 
was entirely bare. In the old man, every sinew was like iron wire : 
his whole weight resting on his left hip, the long arm—on which, in 
sailor fashion, a red cross, three lilies, andother marks, were tattooed 
—held out before him, aud the canning, murderous gaze rivetted on his 
adversary. 

“Twill be but a mere scratch,” said one of the three friends to me 
I made no reply, but was convinced beforehand that my captain, who 
was an old practitioner, would treat the matter more seriously. Young 
L——, whose perfumed coat was lying near, appeared to me to be al- 
a given over to corruption. He began the attack, advancing 
q . This confirmed me in my opinion ; for although he might be 
a fencer in the schools, this was proof that he could not fre 
quently have been engaged in serious combat, or he would not have 

forwards #0 incautiously against an adversary whom he did not 
as yetknow. His nent prof.ted by his ardour, and retired step by 
step, and at first only with an occasional ward and halfthrast. Young 
L——, getting hotter and hotter, w flurried ; while every ward of 
his laimed, by its force and exactness, the master of the 
art of fence. At length the young man made a longe; the captain 
— it with a powerfal movement, and before L-—— could recover 
position, made a thrust in return, his whole body falling forward 
as he did so, ey! like a picture at the Académie des Armes—‘‘ the 
hand elevated, the leg stretched out”—and hissword went through his 
antagonist, for nearl wed ee pe under the shoulder. The cap- 
tain made an almost _———— ¢ turn with his hand, and in an instant 
was againen garde. L—— felt himself wounded; he let his sword fall, 
while with his other hand he pressed his side; his eyes grew dim, and 
he sank into the arms of his friends. The captain wiped his sword 
carefully, gave it to me, and dressed himself with the most perfect com- 
a “I have the honour to wish you good morning, gentlemen : 
you not sung yesterday, you would not have had to weep to-day;” 
and thus saying, he weat towards his boat. ‘’Tis the seventeenth!” 
he murmured ; * but this was easy work—a mere greenhorn from the 
fencing-schools of Paris. ’Twas a very different thing when I had to 
do with the old Bonapartist officers, those brigands of the Loire.” But 
it is yam impossible to translate into another language the fierce ener- 
gy ofthis speech. Arrived at the port, he threw the boatman a few 
pieces of silver, saying: “ Here, Peter; here’s something for you.” 

** Another requiem and a mass for a departed soul, at the church of 
St Génevidve—is it not so, captain? But that is a matter of course.”’ 
And soon after we reached the dwelling of the captain 

Thelitcle negro brought us a cold pasty, oysters, and two bottles of vin 
@ Artois. “Such a walk betimes gives an appetite,” said the captain 
gaily. ‘* How strangely things fall out!” he continued in a serious 
tone. ‘I had long wished todraw the crape veil from before that picture, 








The Aion. 














addicted to a bright dress, mentioned in the Revelations, rounded off s 
sentence with « bitter denunciation of all its adherents, and triamph- 
antly inquired “ Don’t you agree with me, Mrs. Asbury ”” ; 
The lady quietly replied that she must confess shec: uld not entirely 
sympathize with him, and she feared she was not enough of a Christian 
to hate any sect! ; 
After this catastrophe, Mrs. Brown never opened ber doors again to 
such poor deluded sinners 3 ; 

As Mr. Brown's wealth incr -ased, he began to entertain some ambi- 
tion to become distinguished in the world. He accordingly subscribed 
largely to various religious societies; was one of the founders of an 
association for the conversion of Europe; was ananimously elected its 
president, and signed the engraved certificates of life-memberebip 
Having gained so lofty a place in public life, he thought a more eleva- 
ted social position, both for bis own pleasure and the advantage of his 
daughter Sarah, the eldest of the family, and a marriageable young 
lady. In pursuance of this object, he invited to his house travelling 
evangelists, the “stars” of the ecclesiastical profession, “ ec gaged at 
great expense,” and ‘for a few nights only ;” renowed missionaries, 
college professors, and other distinguished persons were made welcome ; 
and thus Mr. Brown's hospitable mansion became @ gratuitous tavern 
for the entertainment of the aristocracy of the elect. 

Sarah took it for granted that she was to be married to somebody, 
and that before « long time should pass She had good reason to think 
so; for her father was rich,and she was young. Sarah was not without 
some pretension to the favourable consideration of the other sex. She 
was bold, not with an aggressive boldness, but through an absence of 
instinctive modesty. She was awkward, not with a stiff, ungainly 
awkwardness, as if the limbs had been throwntogether at right-angles, 
but through an absence of any feelingof grace. Notwithstanding these 
negative Gocdventages: she had a fine, strong set of teeth, a’clear com- 

lexion, somewhat broadly tinged with red, and a straight and well- 

nit frame. She was destitute of fascinations, but would readily be 
acknowledged as a good-looking girl. She was such # woman as many 
men would be willing to marry. i 

Sarah, as I have said, felt confident that she was to be married to 
somebody : she so felt because she was of an age to entertain such 
notions ; because she had a proclivity in that direction ; and because she 
had good looks and good pebastour. and her father had a good property. 
But she aever dreamed of making any other than a respectable alliance, 
and her imagination never pictured to her a union with any other than 
a ‘** good young man.” 

A new fledged missionary, bound for Iceland, was introduced to her 
one evening, and the next day informed her that, in his opinion, Provi- 
dence had selected her for his wife ; but she found little difficulty in 
coming to the conclusion that the Lord did not call her in any Icelandic 
direction, and that she was not one of those susceptible needles of hu- 
manity subject to ** polar attraction.” 

An elderly gentleman, without beauty in his countenance, hair on 
his head, or money in his purse, a sort of an attaché to a religious cor- 
poration, having rather forced himself on her acquaintance, tried hard 
to persuade her that her path of duty led clearly to his arms; but her 
firm conviction, and that of her parents, was, that it lay in entirely a 
different direction. 

Among her regular visitors was a young man by the name of Phipps, 
head-clerk in a large dry-goods establishment Phipps was a good 
salesman and methodical man of business. Phipps was a man of fixed 
principles, correct in his deportment, and regular in the performance 
of his duties Phipps dressed with great neatness, and had a good- 





for you must know I only deem myself worthy to do so when I have sent 
some Jacobin or Bonapartist into the other world, to crave pardon from 
that murdered angel ; and so I went yesterday to the coffee-house with 
my old friend the abbé, whom I knew ever since he was field- preacher 
to the Chouans, in the hope of finding a victim for the sacrifice among 
the readers of the liberal journals. The confounded waiters, however, 
betray my intention ; and when I am there, nobody will ask for a radi- 
cal paper. When you appeared, my worthy friend, I at first thought I 
had found the right man, and I was impatient—for I had been waiting 
for more than three hours for a reader of the WVationa/ or of Figaro. 
How glad [ am that I at once discovered you to be no friend of such in- 
famous papers! How grieved should I be, if I had had to do with you 
instead of with that young fellow!” For my part, [ was in no mood 
even for self-felicitations. At that time, I was a reckless young fellow 
ing thiough the conventionalisms of society without a thought; but 
@ event of the morning had made even me reflect. 
wr Do you think he will die, captain?’ LIasked: is the wound mor- 
“ For certain!" he replied witha slight smile. “I havea knack—of 
course for Jacobins and Bonapartists only—when I thrust en quarte, 
to draw out the sword by an imperceptible movement of the hand, en 
tierce or vice versa, according to cirumstances; and thus the blade 
turns in the wound—and that kills ; for the lung is injured, and mor- 
tification is sure to follow.” 
On returning to my hotel, where L—— also was staying, I met the 
physician, who had just visited him. He gave up all hope. The cap- 

n spoke truly, for the slight movement of the hand and the turn of the 
blade had accomplished their aim, and the lung was injured beyond 
the power ofcure. The next morning early L—died. I went to the 
captain, who was returning home with the abbé. “ The abbe has just 
been to read a mass for him,” he said; * it is a benefit which, on such 
occasions, I am willing he should enjoy—more, however, from friend- 
ship for bim, than out of pity for the accursed soul of a Jacobin, which 
in my eyes is worth less than a dog's! But walk in sir.” 

The picture, a wonderfully lovely maidenly face, with rich curls 
falling around it, and in the costume of the last ten years of the pre- 
ceding century, was now unveiled. A good breakfast, like that of yes- 

Y, stood on the table. With a moistened eye, and turning to the 
portrait, he said: “ Thérése, to thy memory!” and emptied, his glass at 
adraught. Surprised and moved, quitted the strange man. On the 
stairs of the hotel I met the coffin, which was just being carried up 
for L——; and I thought to myself: “ Poor Clotilde! you will not 
be able to weep over his grave.”— Chambers. 
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ROUGH SKETCHES OF FEMALE FIGURES. 


BY A TRAVELLING ARTIST. 
SARAII BROWN. 

Sarah Brown was the child of “ pious parents,” and had been train 
awe strict emeete ae hag er was as narrow in his a 
as he was gross person and feelings. He was necessarily tyran- 
nical, because he had a share of will, felt it his duty amen, 
and was not a sufficient judge of character to govern well. He was ne- 
cessaril ’ » having a conscientious and devotional tenden- 
ey, — tive oye he ee creed to rest upon, and his 
mind narrow to embrace more than one ph j 

; int _ t's limited extent phase ofa subject, and 

edid not in to be harsh with his children ; and it was fortunase 
for them that, being neither inquiring nor stubborn, they were without 
much difficulty moulded to suit his views ; had they not been so consti- 
tuted, they would have been subjected to a series of petty annoyances and 
unjust rsions. A bigot seeks to break down opposition, rather 
than to win conviction ; he will worry systematically, and regard even 
his children as his enemies while their views do not accord with his 
own : the extent of their divergence is the measure of their de ravity. 

Mrs. Brown was a fit help-meet for, and much respected by, her 
Spouse. She was precise and attentive to her household duties; Her 
opinions ran in the same channel with those of her husband. Her house 
was neatly kept, and her children carried, after the approved method, 
through their measles, hooping-cough, and catechism. She was far 
from ——, but not foolish; far from sympathetic, yet not posi- 
tively “ ; and being impressed with the idea that virtue and truth 
Were mostly confined to the circle of believers in which she moved, she 
ye em Ao a erye home with ‘her sort of folks.” She had once 

Dviting a i i i 
culenaa bie tn ber prevent nh * outsider, but its ursatisfactory issue 


It in this wise: A neighbour of the B i 
and l-educated woman, by the name of Asbury, had Sas y Mina 


and attentive to them in sickness. Now, a cert ; 

young es, fast rising me oe profession, owl ook ee ~ ae > 
wnsonian” tea » Bot up express : ted 

Brown at this time seldo y entertained mrestly for his benefit. Mrs 


m entertained : 
into unwonted good- nature by the uous) prosper sad being charmed 


seapest as ~ . 
ing lion,” resolved to invite her neighbour to join the bere qaveured 
circle. Mrs. Asbury accepted, and was introduced to the eclect rt 
Although invariably polite, it soon became evident that she on = 
“en rapport” with her associates for the evening. The Rev. M 
Stilton was kind enough to favour her with his views of the acct J 
doctrines, practices, and objects of the Catholics ~y 


looking, but unmeaning face. Phipps could sing psalm-tunes with 
much acceptance, and belonged tothe choir. Phipps was familiar with 
the news of the day, and was recording secretary of several useful 
societies. Phipps was a desirabls visitant. Phipps was noted by 
several excellent girls ‘‘a sweet young man” Phipps had fallen into 
the habit of calling atthe Browns”. He found Sarah always glad to see 
him, and passed an hour once a week with the family quite agreeably. 
He had, however, no idea of making love tothe young lady. He liked 
her very well, but, as she was not a young woman toattr ict the tendrils 
of the heart, andas the tendrils of Phipps’ heart were not easily affected, 
he was well satisfied to be considered 0s a mere visitor and friend of 
the family. 

Sarah looked at matters in a different light. She imagined that Phipps 
was disposed to “* pay attentions” toher. The poor fellow had certainly 
never been guilty of giving utterance to any of those sweet nothings 
that charm expectant Sarahs ; but a good share of seif-approbation led 
her to the strong suspicion that Phipps would eventually offer himself. 

The parties continued in the same relation to each other for some 
= way 5 when an accident brought affairs to a conclusion, as accidents 
often do, 

Phipps had seen a friend of his seated in a fashionable vehicle, driving 
a very handsome livery horse; and the sight was so gratifying to his 
eyes, that, after satisfying himself by a close cross-examination of his 
friend that the horse was perfectly manageable, and having driven him 
twice to be assured that the affair would come off creditably, he deter- 
mined to ask Sarah to accompany him on a rural ride. 

If Phipps had not felt convinced that the invitation was a perfectly 
proper one, he would not have thought of tendering it; but being a 
diffident youth, he imagined that Sarah's respected parents might not 
approve it, or that she might consider itin an unfavourable light. But 
the idea of driving this beautiful horse, and having a well-dressed and 
comely lady by his side, had taken possession of his mind ; and knowing 
no one who would fill her part in the exhibition better than Sarah, he 
resolved to invite her. 

On his next visit after forming this conclusion, he found Sarahalone ; 
her father had gone to attend some directors’ meeting, and her mother 
to see a pious friend. Phipps was unusually embarrassed. To invite 





® young lady to ride was something out of his line, and his mind was 
occupied with the manner in which the subject should be introduced. 
After confusing himself with a variety of expedients, he finally, as if 
moved by desperation todo something, took Sarah’s hand, and remarked 
in his blandest voice : «* Miss Sarah, I have a favour to ask of you.” 

Sarah squeezed his hand, turned her face from him, lifted her em- 
broidered handkerchief to her eyes, and pathetica!ly exclaimed : “* You 
have my consent if you have my pa’s.” 

If Phipps had been informed that the wealthy Dry-Goods House in 
which he was employed had failed, or that ali Europe had been sub- 
merged by a new deluge, or that any other equally wonderful event 
had occurred, he could not have been more astonished. There he sat, 
his hand imprisoned by the close grasp of Sarah, and her head still 
turned, as if she never could summon enough resolution to look him 
in the face. The firm step of Mr. Brown in the entry broke in upon 
the silence, and when he entered the room Phipys jumped up, shook 
his handjtremulously, shook Sarah's, rushed to the entry, put on his 
hatawry, walked with unusual speed to his boarding house, took 
off his clothes, hurried into bed. and lay on his back all night with 
his eyes wide open, as if fascinated by the gaze of Hymen sitting like 
an incubus on his breast, and leisurely gloating upon his victim. 

As his nerves hecame more composed the following day, and he could 
examine his position thoughtfully, he found that there was nothing in 
it repulsive to his feelings Sarah had misunderstood his intentions ; 
but he must have given her reasons so to do, or so correct a young 
lady would not have been misled He liked her full as well, indeed 
somewhat better than any other woman of his acquaintance. Were not 
her morals, her appearance and position in society good? Was she not 
& proper woman for a wife? These and similar questions he asked 
himself, and became more satisfied with Sarah the more he thought of 
her. She loved him also: Phipps was loved! And did he not love 
her? = be sure he did: he had not thought of it before, but was now 
convinced. 


A... Phipps concluded that the whole affair was ordered by Provi- 
nee. 


Bin next day a note from Mr. Brown summoned Phipps to an inter- 
view. 

The pompous father received the involuntary suitor in his library. 
He had made up his mind, without hesitation, to approve the match ; 
but with him every thing must be done in a grand and tronizing 
manner. The curtains of the room obscured the light; and as Phipps, 
treading the luxurious carpet, approached the awful presence of the 
master of the house, his heart sunk within him. The little apartment 
was visible in that sort of twilight gloom which is cultivated in fashion- 
able drawingrooms. Brown, with firmly-closed lips and heavy brows 
and stolid face, looked Like a judge about to pronounce sentence of 
death : the portrait of a distinguished divine, with a cast-iron coun- 
tenance, lowered from the walls ; volumes of gloomy theology, consign- 
ing the world of dissent to inevitable damnation, frowned from the 
shelves ; and monochromatic drawing, converting a beautiful scene of 


nature to a ghastly landscape of despair, ‘den thas th 
world was damned already. peir, encouraged the idea that the 





perfect conviction that their church was a certain ily eum dae 


Brown, amid these surroundings, suggestive of Plutonian thoughts, 
told Phipps that his daughter had informed him of the proposal that 











had been made to her; that he had deliberated upon it with all the 
prayerful circumspection that became a father ; and that he had 

after solemn consideration of his momentous position, to permit his 
daughter to receive Mr. Phipps’ addresses. 

The young man stammered out his thanks, and left the room with his 
mind viberating between the two ideas of securing ® great boon, and 
incurring an awful responsibility. 

Sarah now entered on 4 course of new and great enjoyment. To be 
engaged; to walk arm in-arm with her betrothed, and lean confiding! 
on him ; to send him little notes, beginning, ‘* Dear Charles,” and a i 
ing, ‘* Thine—Sarah ;” to be asked when the marriage was to take 
place; to have a good young man’s arm around ber stout waist, and g 
parting kiss imprinted on her full, red lips every evening ; and all thig 
to be proper, and approved, and orthodox, was highly satisfactory to 
Miss Sarah Brown. 4 a 

She began to entertain some indefinite notion of being romantic. 
attended with her ‘* dear Charles” course of transcendental lectures. 
which she justly considered “ profound,’’ as they were entirely beyond 
her depth ; and purchased an elegantly bound copy of * Tupper’s Pro. 
verbial Philosophy.” This literary treasure she pronounced * a sweet 
book,” a fact she could only have acquired by intuition, as, like man 
owners of the writings of the Solomon of the nineteenth century, she 
had never read them. 

Her state of exaltation increased as the marriage drew near ; the se. 
lection of house-keeping articles, and the various other reluminary 
arrangements, including the great responsibility of the bridal dress 
made her feel as if she was a heroine; and when the great affair came 
off, and in the presence of a goodly collection of excellent and formal 
people, including many of Zion’s notables, Miss Brown was converted 
into Mrs. Phipps, the two parties to the solemn contract entertained 
the elevating ie that ‘‘ aspecial Providence” had arranged the pro- 
gramme from eternity, and brought the loving pair together, for their 
own benefit and the good of mankind. 

These things occurred but a few years since, yet Sarah has already 
a family of three children, and her form, always fall, hus lost its 
maidenly proportions. I cannot say that her character improves. Time 
developes the flower of truth, and multiplies its attractions, and refines 
its fragrance, because it blooms in the light of heaven; but a continu. 
ous contact with the world, whatever the creed or profession, nourishes 
the ranker growth that thrives beneath a coarser sun. 

I do not mean to say that there is a marked decadence in her charac. 
ter: she has thrown off none of the restraints that she has been taught 
to consider proper; but she becomes more fixed and settled in habits 
and thoughts that neither elevate nor improve. She desires to do no 
wrong, but does not yearn for the right; she wishes to avoid error, but 
does not worship truth; she would not willingly encourage malice or 
uncharitableness, but her soul is not attuned to love. 

In the garrison of her heart, her thoughts and feelings are not soldierg 
who use their weapons from love of the cause, but drilled mercenaries 
who perform their part lest harm should come to them. In her inter- 
course with the followers of her creed, she is not wanting in cant phrases, 
but, stripped of their original vitality, they are only used as pass- words; 
they are current coins circulated from hand to hand, by those who 
never think of the royal mint from whence they came, or the impress 
of sovereignty that connects them with a supreme authority. 

Sarah leads a sensuous life, and looks for hearty enjoyment only to 
sensuous sources. She has her law of religious obligation, but it con- 
sists of penances and tributes, and is fully satisfied when they are paid 
witbout a murmur. 

She is a specimen of the morality thatis the result of calculations of 
profit and loss, and of the religion that methodizes the conduct, while 
it fails to lift the soul from the sphere of animal existence.— Anick- 
erbocker Magazine. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNALS OF THE 
LATE MAJOR EDWARD MACREADY. 
EDITED BY A FIELD-OFFICER, 

[The Editor of these extracts is not aware that Major Macready 
ever contemplated the likelihood of his Journals seeing the light. 
Possessing much literary ability and considerable industry, it is pro- 
bable that he recast his Journals into the unbroken narrative form for 
private gratification alone. Be this as it may, the MS. is in a state to 
require scarcely any correction before going to the printer; and the 
public will therefore be put in possession of the feelings, experience, 
and reflection of an officer of very superior merit and attainments, with- 
out any of that editorial touching and polishing which is generally ne- 
cessary. 

Last. year, the Editor had the pleasing task of introducing to the 
public Major Macready’s ‘* Suwarrow and his last Campaign ;” a work 
which has established the writer's reputation as a scientific soldier and 
impartial critic. It is one of the very few military books, brought forth 
of late years, that has met with success, not a single copy remaining 
on the publishers’ shelves at this moment. 

As the Journals are voluminous, it is not proposed to do more at 
present than extract such parts, here and there, as appear of most in- 
terest. It will be seen that Major M. entered the service as a volun- 
teer ; and it may be as well to inform the general reader that, when a 
British force is in the field, it is not unusual for the General com- 
manding to permit candidates for commissions to serve in the ranks 
under the appellation of volunteers, who while performing the duties 
of a private soldier, associate, when off duty, with the officers. The 
early portion of the Journal describes military life under these cir- 
cumstances, and will be found to possess interest. It was the Editor’s 
lot to serve in Holland under Lord Lynedoch—then Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham—and he can vouch for the accuracy of many details given by 
Major Macready.]—United Service Magazine. 





In January, 1814, my father received a letter from Colonel Birch, 
of the Engineers (a cousin of my mother’s,) enclosing a second one of 
introduction, and recommendation of me to Sir Thomas Graham, com- 
manding the army in Holland. I was to present this, and be posted to 
one of the regiments, as a volunteer. After the receipt of these letters, 
we were every day busied in preparing for my departure, and on the 
10th of February, 1814, I left my father’s house. He had ever been 
kind and indulgent to me, and our parting was truly painful. My 
journey to Harwich, the place of embarkation, was dull and melan- 
choly ; overpowered as I felt at separating from the friends of my 
youth, I was not calculated for conversation, and my mind was 
seriously impressed and almost terrified with the imagined difficulties 
of my undertaking. Notwithstanding this dejection, bowever, I some- 
times caught myself smiling at the spruce and novel cut of my military 
equipments, and felt peculiarly gratified when the waiter or ostler at 
an inn would roar out, “‘ Here Tom! put the officer’s luggage in the 
boot.” 

I reached Harwich as a packet was working out, but could not go 
on board her, as the Custom-house people would not examine my 
pormanteau on @ Sunday. I was detained here four days, and coul 
anything have allayed the fever of vain longing which each day im- 
pelled me fifty times to ascend the hill that looked towards Holland, it 
would have been the satisfaction I derived from an acquaintance I 
formed with Captain Herbert, 25th Regiment, who was also — 
to the army. At length, on the 18th February, we embarked on boar 
the Auckland packet, and after having been brougbt to and boarded 
by the Wolverine for neglecting to lower our topsails, we bore away 
under a fresh breeze, with a crowded cargo of Jews, gentlemen, and 
officers, all hurrying to the scene of action. 

On the fourth day of our passage, which, considering the season of 
the year, had been very favourable, we discerned through the fog the 
flat shores of the islands at the month of the Maes, and were soon en- 
tangled in the fields and masses of ice which were issuing from the 
river. We anchored in the midst of them, and passed a most waplee 
sant night. The phantasma of our waking dreams (for the grating © 
the ice against the vessel and the casks which protected the cable, pre- 
vented sleep) were not beautified by the recollection that two trans- 
ports had stranded within a mile of us. Next morning, a Dutch pilot— 
an animal made up of coarse cloth, tobacco, phlegm, stench, and extor- 
tion—sprang on board of us, and we madea bold push for Helvestelny® 
but could not break through theice. The captain of the par o- 
stood off again, landed the mail and passengers on the back 
Island of Goree, and bore away for Old England. hibious 

The island appeared nothing but sand, which the amp} 
creatures who inhabit it have secured from the sea by & ~ aia 
strong embankments. We walked across it for about two +" ye a 
came to a pretty town called Goree ; another, named bites ah eer. 
opposite side of the island. It was Sunday, and all were in I vessels 
Canals branched into the principal streets crowded vinta’ ne 
of a heavy uncouth form, but brightly painted, and = prs, wei 
variety of the spectacle by some monstrous gilded ted on each 
stern, and by the gaudiness of its streamers; trees were plan 
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side the quays, and some of them were loaded with artificial oranges | This force, if united, might have given us a tition of the Cam- | and sanitary improvements which the interests of the public i 
t compliment to the re ing family. The space between the canal | paign of "93 ; but being so divided, while ours lay snugly between | tively required. Phe difficulty and cost of obtaining patents wy ag 


and the houses was bricked, and as clean as a parlour; the boors were 
ing U it, dressed in loose round jackets and wide blue 
fastened in the centre by a silver button about the size of a 
-plate ; the broad-brimmed hats were at intervals distinguish- 

able through the odoriferous cloud of tobacco smoke which envelo 
, while their wives with their round, comfortable-looking 
were standing at the doors, and reminded me by the precise cut 
of their caps and gowns, of our Quakers at home. The only national 
‘stinctions I saw among the women, were their long earrings and ro- 





tundity of person. We sent for the burgomaster, and requested him to 

rocure us an ice boat to cross the river to Helvoetsluys, about four 
miles, when—ob ! for Cervantes or H garth to depict our astonishment— | 
they asked a sum equal to thirty guineas, from poor soldiers and tra- 
yellers. The massacre at Amboyna was mercy to it! we represented | 
sil this—told them we were their friends, allies, brothers; it would 
pot do, our rhetoric could not open their hearts, so we reluctantly 
Joosened our purse strings, and my share amounted to one pound ten 
shillings, for which, in about two hours I was landed on the quay at 
Helvoet. Noell any through the ice was difficult and dangerous, but 
the dexterity of our rascally crew left no room for apprehension. 

It was not more than four in the afternoon when we landed, so Her- 
bert and I determined to push on that night to Cohorn Dyke; we 
accordingly hired a waggon and set out. It froze, and snowed very 
hard in our faces, and as the road ran along the dyke of the river, the 
wind was cruelly piercing. Neither of us had much to say in the way 
of consolation ; so that hardly a word was uttered, except our replies 
to the frequent challenges of the Dutch sentinels, till we reached a 
sheet of ice at Cohorn Dyke. This we crossed in a boat, and! remained 
near it with the baggage, while Herbert went to knock up the burgo- 
master and get a billet. It was a lovely night, the storm had sub- 





sided, and the stars resplendently spangled the face of heaven. As I 
sat on our boxes and gazed upon them, I pondered on the novelty of 
my situation, and delusive fancy was busily employed in conjuring uy 
imaginary scenes of future happiness. These phantom peopled plea- 
sures are er indeed, but I think not useless. The magnificence of 
the nightly sky and the deep stillness of its solitude, elevate the mind 
and ennoble its conceptions. A shout from Herbert interrupted mine, 
and I found a solace for their loss in the paradise of a gin — I 
warmed my refrigerated viscera with a lusty draught of schiedam, 
amid reiterated execrations on its manufacturers. 

This my first day in Holland, was one of severe bodily suffering, but 
I soon forgot it in a snug bed, where Queen Mab came galloping across 
my throat. She had already placed me on the crest of a breach in the 
walls of Antwerp, when her ladyship and myself were startled by the 
obstreperous “* Roush, mynheer,” of my Dutch valet de-chambre. I 
left this bed most reluctantly, as if aware that it was the last I should 
enter for several months, and getting into the waggon moved off to- 
wards Buytesluys. Our road was excellent, and was divided into five 

arallel parts by rows of trees, but the country was hidden under a 
ayer of frozen snow. We crossed the Hollandsdiep with a detachment 
of troops who had been delayed here some weeks, and about four 
o'clock entered Williamstadt. This town, which had been abandoned 
by the enemy, now served as a depdt for our stores, and a hospital for 
our sick and wounded. It was well built and fortified. 

Herbert and I mistook the direction of our tillet, and entered an 
unfurnished room already occupied by four officers. We apologised for 
our intrusion, and accepted their invitation to dinner, which shortly 
appeared in the shape of six slices of tough ration beef, and two bot- 
tles of gin We ate like princes, or rather like beggarmen. V——, of 
the Royal Scots, one of the party, mentioned that he was proceeding 
next morning in command of a detachment to the head-quarters of the 
army and kindly offered to carry my baggage. I thanked him and 
accepted his proposal. How good nature improves acountenance! This 
black-muzzled little ensign was as ugly as sin, and one kind action 
seemed to have given him its fascination. I seriously asked Herbert 
next morning ‘‘ if he didn’t think V had a very soldier-like ex- 
pression of face ?” and was sadly annoyed when he would not believe 
I was in earnest but turned away laughing and repeating. ** Come, come, 
youngster—no quizzing—no quizzing—don’t play with edged tools.” 

As we were crossing the drawbridge with our party, an order came 
for Herbert toremain. He left us with tears in his eyes and this cir- 
cumstance preyed so much on the gallant fellow’s mind, that it threw 
him into a fever, and he was soon after obliged to return to England 
on sick leave. I marched on with V-—— and his party, carrying my 
havresack, which served like Hudibras’ holsters, to carry my ‘* life- 
eevee pe victual ;” our march was long, cold, and dreary, and we 

alted at Oudenbosh, where the Royals were quartered. Another 
march brought us to Groot Zundert, the head. quarters of the army. 

Sir Thomas received me with the dignified cordiality of a veteran 
commander. He said he had a high opinion of me from the recom- 
mendation of Colanel Birch, to whose ability and gallanty he had been 
much indebted, and asked me if 1 wished to join any particular corps. 
I mentioned the 69th Regiment, as a cousin of my mother’s was mar- 
ried to Major Watson. Heconsidered a moment, and with a shake of 
the head said, ‘* No, I had rather you joined the 30th; I know Colonel 
Hamilton well, and Iam certain he will take care of you. I am engaged 
to General Mackenzie to-day, or I should be happy to see you at dinner ; 
call on Colonel Macdonald to-morrow, and he will give you a letter to 
your regiment.” 

I retired, and though at this moment I cannot distinguish any pecu- 
liar brilliancy either of idea or expression in this conversation, I was 
enraptured at the hero’s affability and good nature. Not even the 
Gaels of his native Lyndoch could feel more devoted to his service I 
saw the Adjatant-General, Colonel Macdonald, next morning, and he 
presented me with a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel-Hamilton, second 
battalion, 50th Regiment, cantoned at Leonhout. I bade adieu to 
V——; whom I have never seen since, nor the kind Herbert either. 
The attentions I received from these officers are deeply impressed on 
my memory; they were shown when I was young, ignorant of life, and 
almost at the mercy of those around me: they proceeded from pure 
goodness of heart, and they will never be forgotten. 

I hired a guide, and after a walk of six miles through the snow, with 
trembling steps I entered the house, or rather hovel, of my future 
commander. tHe was a veteran officer, who had served under Aber- 
crombie and Nelson, in his younger days, and had shared in the late 
Campaigns in Portugal and Spain. He welcomed me most kindly, asked 
me to dinner, assigned me a quarter in a windowless room, already 
occupied by a dozen officers, and on the 28th February, 1814, I was 
placed on the strength of the Light Company. ‘ The post of honour is 
& private station.” Me voi/d en train, at the age of 16 

The force in which I had now the honour to serve had been hurried 
over from England on the first appearance of the insurrection which 
broke out in Holland soon after the glorious battle of Leipzig, and was 
composed of very indifferent materials. Most of the battalions had 
never seen a shot fired. The armies occupying the Low Countries, were 
divided and stationed as follows :— Our own formed two divisions. The 
first commanded by Major General Cooke, was composed of the Guards; 
fourth battalion, Royal Scots; four companies, 2ist Fusiliers; 33rd 
Regiment ; second battalion, 35th ; second battalion, 37th ; second bat- 
talion, 44th ; 54th Regiment ; 55th Regiment ; second battalion, 69th ; 
second battalion, 9lst. Its Generals of Brigade were Skerrett and 
Gore. The second division was commanded by Major-General Mac- 
kenz e, and consisted of the following corps ;— second battalion, 
=oth ; second battalion, 30th; second battalion, 52nd Light Infantry; 
third battalion, 56th ; second battalion, 73rd; second battalion, 78th 
Highlanders ; second battalion, 81st; and four companies of the 95th, 
or Rifle Ne a divided into two brigades, under Major-General Gibbs 
and Colonel Harris Sir G. W Commanded the Artillery, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Smyth the Engineers’ department. Our Cavairy 
consisted of one regiment, the 2od Hussars, K.G.L. The sum total 
of our force was under 10,000 men. It was cantoned in the villages 
between the fortesses of Bergen op Zoom, Batz, Antwerp, Breda, and 
Williametadt ; the three first of which were occupied in foree by the 

y, 

Oar Allies, a body of Saxons and Prussian Landwebr, under Thiel- 
mann, and Duke Bernard, of Saxe Weimar, were on the left bank of 
the Scheldt, opposed by Count Maison, who commanded a less numerous 
but better-organized body of troops, who more than once, particulary 
Bear Courtray, handled our friends rather roughly. Bulow’s corps 

ere this marched to France to reinforce Biucher. Carnot com- 
manded the force op to us, and distributed them as follows :—He 
garrisoned Antwerp with about 7000 men, composed of marines, the 
Corps @ Etrangers, in which was incorporated the Irish Brigade, and 
the conscription of 1815. en op Zoom was occupied by men, 
of whom cae third might be old marines, and the rest young soldiers. 
Batz contained about 500, and Lillo, with Loefenshock as many more, 





them, all co operation or even intercommunication was effectually pre- 
vented. Little more could bg expected of us. Indeed, the weakness of | 
our army, the season of the@ear, and the ultimately trifling result of 
rations in this quarter, were such as seemed to preclude every idea 
of active hostilities commencing 
thrown up on the principal roads, and our advanced sentries were 
pushed close up to the fortesses we were blockading. 
some time believe that war could be reduced to such a8 
and notwithstanding my hourly acquired experience 
first month after I joined, went up to a hedge or a house without half 
expecting to see a 
as I had not the credit of taking them from the enemy. 


rring contest, 


The morning after I arrived at Leonhout, the regiment marched to | 


relieve the 35th; who were erecting a battery near the village of Brasch- 
ach to command the high road from Breda to Antwerp. Our men ap 
peared fine young fellows, remarkably cleanly in appearance; and I 
soon discovered from their swarthy cheeks and frequent exclamations 


had shared in the Peninsular Campaigns. We arrived at our destina- 
tion about six o clock, and halfthe men were set to work with pickaxes 
and spades on ground which turned the iron at every stroke 

Our post was composed of two or three barns, well loop holed and 
connected by stockades; at the angle nearest the road we were throw. 
ing up a small redoubt, to contain two guns for sweeping the Chaussée, 
which was defended for some distance by abattis and felled timber. 
Every approach was obstructed iu the same manner, and it was altoge- 
ther a very pretty field-work, but required a much larger body of men 
than our corps to defend it. Our videttes were about a milein advance. 
In twenty four hours we were relieved, and returned to our hovels at 
Leonhout. The snow was at this time deep on the ground, and con- 
tinued so till late in April. This, with the thick fogs, frequent sleet- 
showers, and chilling breezes, rendered our working-duty very harass- 
ing. The villages we occupied had been abandoned by their inhab- 
itants, and destroyed by the Prussians Not an article of furniture, 
nor & me of glass was to be found in them; they were mere sheds ; 
and when we awoke in the morning we were —. with cold, and 
frequently covered with snow. Indeed, but for the accomplishments 
of smoking and gin-drinking, which I speedily acquired and most 
strongly recommend to all campaigners in Holland, I think this unusual 
freezing would have proved as injurious as it was unpleasant. 


Kmperial Parliament, 


House of Lords, Thursday, July 1. 


Parliament was dissolved this day by her Majesty in person. The 
weather was fine, but the number of persons along the line of proces- 
sion unusually small. 

At about 12 o'clock the appearance of the house was very different 
indeed from that to which the public are accustomed in viewing it 
from the galleries on days, or rather nights, when business is really 
done. The limited space from which the bishops contemplate the 
pomps and vanities of the scene was fully occupied, but in their scarlet 
robes and pure white copes there was such a homogeneity in the aspect 
of the right rev. prelates, that we could only identify the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Armagh, and the Bishop of Oxford 
Behind them, within a light railing, was penned up a gorgeous crowd 
of Ambassadors, Ministers Plenipotentiary, and members of foreign 
Embassies, glittering in blue, scarlet, green, white and red, gold, #i1- 
ver, rich ribands, with bestarred and becrossed breasts, chatting with 
a gaiety and freedom very different from the epistolary style of the 
** undersigned” in their diplomatic intercourse. Conspicuous among 
them were three gentlemen wearing caps of an eccentric shape, like 
obtuse cones cut obliquely at the top, who were said to represent our 
ancient ally of Persia. So numerous were the representatives of foreign 
powers and the distinguished visitors, that many of them had to take 
refuge in the side galleries near the throne All the body of the house, 
except the front rows which were reserved for the peers, and the cross- 
benches, were occupied by the peeresses and those ladies entitled to 
the privilege of seats in that favoured position. The side galleries, the 
strangers’ gallery, and the seats usually used by members of the House 
of Commons, were filled with a brilliantly-creesed crowd of such peer 
esses as could not obtain room below. In the places already indicated 
were the peers in their robes—great masses of red cloth, barred and 
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collared with ermine. Most of the members of the Government were 
present. The Earl of Derby moved with activity about the chamber, 
shaking hands witb one peer, and chatting for a moment with anotber, 
and now and then saying a few words to one of the ladies on the back 
benches His lordship seemed in excellent health and spirits, and took 
a comprehensive view of the house from gallery to floor repeatedly 
through his glass. ‘‘The Duke,’’ of course, arrived early, and was 
naturally regarded with the respectful interest to which he is so full 
entitled. He was in uniform, over which were his robes, and he looked, 
we are glad to repeat, in the words which have been so often used on 
such occasions, ‘*‘ remarkably well ;” but it was evident, subsequently, 
when he stood beside the Queen during the reading of Her Majesty’s 
rather lengthened address, with the great Sword of State held upright 
in his aged hands, that he was rather distressed, and probably the only 
time when the Duke of Wellington ever desired to lower the point of 
his sword was just ere the last sentence of the Royal speech was con 
cluded. Several gentlemen from the East, rich in barbaric pearl and 
gold, were present in the Ambassadors’ pen and the galleries, and 
among the objects of great attraction was the young Princess Gaurom- 
ma, daughter of the ex-Rajah of Coorg—a bright-eyed, delicate-fea. 
tured, copper hued little girl of seven or eight years of age, for whom 
Her Majesty stood as sponsor on Wednesday, when the Hindoo princess 
was received into the Christian church under the regal name “ Vic- 
toria.”’ Her father was said to be present, but the lively actions, 
brilliant dress, and “fashion” of the neophyte quite eclipsed his 
lories. 
. At a quarter past two o’clock a sharp flourish of trumpets rising 
above the dull booming of the park pateraroes announced the approach 
ofthe Queen. A soft breath of folding fans, a quiet hush—that pecu- 
liar emanation of sound from silk and satin which betokens the pre- 
sence of anxious womanhood in clurch or state, stole gently over the 
House, nnd again the blare of the trumpets swelled out and fainted 
away amid the mystic recesses of the many passaged palaces, and in 
marched the head of the royal procession through the door on the right 
of the throne. First came men in strange attire, tabard, and braided 
and embossed surcoat, presumed to be heralds, who bowed reverenti. 
ally to the empty throne and passed across to some unknown heraldic 
limbo; then followed the Earl of Derby, bearing ‘‘ the Crown” on its 
cushion, the Marquis of Winchester, carrying ‘‘ the Cap of Mainte- 
nance,” and the Duke of Wellington, with the Sword of State ; the Lord 
Chancellor, preceded by the macebearer, with his massive-lookin 
burden, and then the Queen, leaning on Prince Albert, and follow 
by the Duchess of Atholl, Mistress of the Robes, and her pages bearing 
her train. 

On her Majesty's entrance the whole of the peers, peeresss, and 
strangers rose he Queen ascended the steps to the throne, and, the 
pages having decorously disposed her train, her Majesty took her seat, 
and intimated her gracious wish that the peers, &c., should be seated 

The Prince, who wore bigh military boots and the uniform of a field- 
marshal, took his place on a chair to the left of the Queen outside the 
throne. Close beside her Majesty stood the Dake of Wellington ; on 
her left were Lord Winchester, Lord Derby, and the Lord Chancellor. 
Her Majesty looked well, and surveyed the house complacently. Her 
dress it is beyond our powers to describe, but it looked right regal and 
becoming, and on her head she bore a tiara, or circular turret of dia- 
monds. 

The Commons were then summoned, Sir A. Clifford efficiating for 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby (who was not, however, absent) as Lord 
Chamberlain. 


After an awkward pause of some minutes, the pert-up choice of the | ¥ 


ple came chafing on wards against the passages of the corridor, end, 
with large show of propriety, but great physical determination, the 
tide rushed through the narrow portals, and broke against the bar of 
the house, driving before it the Speaker, whose white wig came rolling 
on like a ‘* seahorse” over the dark stream of hats and coats. Here the 
Commons uncovered, and the Speaker having made his obeisance to her 
Majesty, proceeded to deliver the following address :— 

“ We, your Majesty's dutifal and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, approach your Majesty 
with feelings of unfeigned respect and attachment. We acknow ledge 
with gratitude the uninterrupted tranquillity and prosperity which, by 
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the blessings of Providence, this nation has permitted to enjoy— 
affording to us, as it has done, a fitting tunity of directing oor | 
attention to questions of domestic policy, and of effectiog various socal | 


tions has long been the subject of complaint ; for these evils we have 
endeavoured to poowss & remedy, which without imposing undue re- 
strictions upon the public, will secure for ingenuity and ealone & just 
rotection and reward. Availing ourselves of the valuable information 
urnished by the reports of commissions appointed by your Majesty, we 
have made extensive and important changes in the proceedings of the 
superior courts of law and equity; and we contdently hope that by 
materially curtailing and simplifying those proceedings which have 
delay, we have removed the re- 
which has always attached to the administration of justice in 
f __In obedience to your Majesty's commands, we have 
ramed a constitution for the colony of New Zealand, and we trust that 
the same love of freedom, the same loyalt 0 
: - . . > hoyalty to the Crown, which is se 
conspicuous in your Majesty's dominions at home, will be the guiding 
principle of your Majesty's subjects in that remote but important de- 
pendency of the empire. The military defence of this country has re- 
ceived from us the most serious and patient consideration Fully alive 
to the extraordinary demand upon the services of the arm in our 
Majesty's porsessions abroad, we deemed it advisable no ee Hy 
= the operation of the laws regdlating the militia of England aad 
ales, but so far to modify their provisions, by substituting voluntary 
for compulsory enlistment, as to make them less onerous tothe working 
classes. This course has been dictated by no unworthy motives of jee 
lousy and distrust; we felt it to be due to a great and generous peo 
to protect them from the possibility of a surprise, and by adopting ¢ 
measure of precaution, and by removing all grounds for alarm Srising 
from a sense of insecurity, we believe that we have done much to insure 
the continuance of that peace which it has been our anxious desire to 
maintain with all the world. For this and other objects connected 
with the service of this extended empire it has been the duty as well 
as the especial privilege of your majesty's faithful Commons to make 
just and ample provision; and the bill which I have now to present to 
your Majesty, entitled, “the Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill, 
completes the grants for the present year, to which we humbly invite 
your Majesty's royal assent.” 

Several bills were laid on the table, and the clerks announced her Ma- 
jesty assent in the usual form, one standing at each side of the table; 

e on the right facing the throne, read out the title of the bill, he on 
the left turning to the Commons and informing them, ine language 
which is but a badge of our ancient subjugation, though no doubt pro- 
nounced with the genuine accent of the time of Ewards and Henries 
that has been handed down by tradition, that “* Le Reine le veult,” 
** Le Reine remercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur benevolence, et ainsi le 
veult,” or ** Soit fait comme il est desire”. 

The Consolidated Fund Appropriation Bill, Xe, having received the 
royal sanction in this form, the Lord Chancellor on bended knee, pre- 
sented her Majesty with a copy of the speech. Apart from the silence 
naturally preserved on such an occasion, there must be an excellence 
of elocution in the style in which the Queen reads her speeches which 
‘** her right trusty and well beloved cousins,” have, as yet, failed to ap- 
proach. Even in that inaccessible region, the reporters’ gallery, her 
Majesty's voice rings clearly and distinctly in every syllable ; and we 
can say no more than this, that the panegyric bestowed on the Queen 
on many former occasions was as well deserved as ever in delivering 
the gracious speech, which ran as follows :— 

My Loanps ann GenTLEeMEn, 

I ain induced by considerations of public policy to release you at an 
earlier period than usual from your legislative duties. The zeal and 
diligence, however, with which you have applied yourselves to your 
parliamentary labours have enabled me in the comparatively short ses- 
sion to give my assent to many measures of high importance, and I 
trust of great and permanent advantage. 

I receive from all foreign powers assurances that they are animated by 
the most friendly dispositions towards this country ; and I entertains 
confident hope that the amicable relations happily subsisting between 
the principal European States may be so firmly established as, under 
Divine Providence, to secure to the world a long continuance of the 
blessings of peace; to this great end my attention will be unremittingly 
directed. 

I rejoice that the final settlement of the affairs of Holstein and Schles- 
wig, by the general concurrence of the powers chiefly interested, has 
removed one cause of the recent difference and of future anxiety. 

The amicable termination to the dissensions which have taken place 
between the sublime Porte and the Pasha of Egypt afford a guarantee 
for the tranquillity of the East, and encouragement to the extension of 
commercial enterprise. 

The refusal, on the part of the King of Ava, of redress, justly de- 
manded for insults and injuries offered to my subjects at Rangoon, has 
necessarily led to an interruption of friendly relations with that sov- 
ereign. The promptitude and vigour with which the Governor General 
of India has taken the measures rendered unavoidable, have merited 
my entire approbation , and I am confident that you will tk mea in 
the satisfaction with which | have observed the conduct of all the naval 
and military forces, Europeen and Indian, by whose valour and disei- 
pline the important captures of Rangoon and Martaban have been ac- 
complished, and in the hope which I entertain that these signal successes 
may lead to an early and honourable peace. 

Treaties have been concluded by my naval commanders with the 
King of Dahomey, and all the African chiefs, whose rule exte nds along 
the Bight of Benin, for the total abolition of the slave trade, which is 
at present wholly suppressed upon that coast. 

Il have had great sativfaction in giving my assent to the measures 
which you have wisely adopted for the better organisation of the militia. 
A constitutional force which, being limited to purposes of internal de- 
fence, can afford no just ground of jealousy to neighbouring powers ; 
but which, in the event of any sudden and unforeseen disturbance of 
my foreign relations, would at all times contribute essentially to the 
protection and security of my dominions. 

GENTLEMEN oF THE House or Commons, 


I thank you for the liberal provisions which you have made for the 
exigencies of the public service. The expenditure which you have au- 
thorised shall be applied with a due regard to economy and efficiency. 

The recent discoveries of extensive gold fields have produced in the 
Australian colonies a temporary disturbance of society requiring 
prompt attention I have taken such steps as appeared to me most ur- 
gently necessary for the mitigation of this serious evil. 

I shall continue anxiously to watch the important results which must 
follow from these discoveries. : 

I have willingly concurred with you in any act which, by rendering 
available to the services of those colonies the portion arising within 
them for the hereditary revenue placed at the disposal of Parliament 
on my accession to the throne, may enable them to meet their neces- 
sarily increased expenditure. 

My Lorps anv GentTLemMeN, 

I have gladly assented to the important bills which you have passed 
for effecting reforms, long and anxiously desired, in the ppooteeas® 
roceedings of the superior Courts of Law and Equity, and general 

or improving the administration of justice. Every renee 

simplifies the forms, and diminishes the delay and —— al 
proceedings, without introducing uncertainty of decision, are ng 
the authority of the courts, or lowering the a of the 
judicial bench, is a valuable boon conferred upon the community at 


large. 

| hope that the measures which you have adopted for the 
extremerel interment of the dead, - ea Be supply of 
water, may be found effectual pd t ~ oom a : , the ex 


f which has long been 4 re 
pA ome to the heslth and comfort to the inhabitants. 


he extension of popular rights and legislative powers to my subjects 
m. . in the po ne te is always to me an object of deep interest, 
and I trust that their present native institutions, which, in concert with 
ou I bave sanctioned for New Zealand, may promote the welfare and 
contentment of the lation of that t but most interesting 
colony, and confirm their loyalty and attachment to my crown. 

It is my intention, without delay, to dissolve this oprocens Parliament ; 
and it is my earnest prayer that, in the exercise of the high functions 
which, according & our free constitution, will devolve upon the seversl 
constituencies, they may be directed by an all wise Providence to the 
selection of representatives whose and pacriotism may sid me 
in my enconsiog endeavours to sustain the honour and dignity of my 
crown, to uphold the Protestant institutions of the country, and the 

i which is their natural result, to extend and 


proach 





civil and os igious we by ad 

the nationa ucation encourage industry, 

oot ons science, and to elevate the pater phe social condition, and 
therety promote the welfare and happiness of my people. 

The Lori Chancelloy, kneeling st the foot of the Throne, received 
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back the of the s h, and then, by her Majesty's command, pro. 

Par eent in The following terms :—** It is her —- Royal 
wih cna pleasure that this Parliament be prorogued till Friday, the 
20th day of August.” 

Her Majesty bowed and rose, the House rose also, the Commons made 
their bow. and retired from the bar. The royal procession left the 
House in the same order as it had entered, amidst the blast of trum- 
pets and the reverberations of cannon. The brilliant crowd burst into 
& shifting mass of colours as varied as the hues of the kaleidoscope, 
and poured out through doors and passages into the daylight ; and thus 
the Parliament of 1852 was brought to a close, and lives now but in its 
acts. 








—_ ——_——_ 

LOUIS NAPOLEON'S MESSAGE TO THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 
* Elysee National, Jane 28, 1852. 

* Gentlemen,— At the moment of the close of the session of 1552, I 
have to return you my thanks for the loyal co-operation and support 
you have given to our new institutions. You have known how to resist 
what is the most dangerous amongst arsembled men—the being carried 
away by ceprit de corps—and, all susceptibility laid aside, you have oc 
cupied yourselves with the great interests of the country, feeling that 
the epoch of im joned and sterile discourses had passed away, and 
that of business had arrived. : 

“ The application of a new system always encounters difficulties ; you 
have hed your share of them. If occupation has seemed to be wanting 
at your earlier meetings, you have understood that the desire of abridg- 
ing the term of my dictatorship and my anxiety to call you around me 
had been the cause of it in depriving my Government of the time ne- 
cessary for the preparation of the laws which were to be submitted to 

The natural consequence of that exceptional state of things was 
the accumulation of business at the close of the session. Nevertheless, 
the first trial of a Constitution, completely of French origin, must have 
convinced you that we the conditions of « strong and free 
government. The Government is no longer that passive butt against 
which the various Oppositions directed their shafts with impunity. It 
can resist their attacks, and henceforth follow a system without havin 
recourse either to arbitrary rule or to duplicity. On the other hand, 
the control of the Assembly is real, for discussion is free, and the voting 
of the taxes decisive. 

As to the imperfections which experience has shown us, our com- 
mon love for the — good will tend incessantly to diminish their in- 
convenience, until the Senste shall have pronounced its opinion 

* During the interval of the recess I shall direct all my efforts to 
find out whet are the wants of the country, and to prepare the projects 
which may permit me to diminish the burdens of the State without 
detriment to the public service. 

* On your return to your duties I will lay before you the result of 
our labours, and the general state of affairs in the message that the 
Constitution obliges me to address to you every year. 

“ On returning to your departments, be the faithfal echoes of the 
sentiment that predominates here ;—confidence in reconciliation and 
peace. Tell your constituents that in Paris, the heart of France, that 
revolationary centre which scatters over the world alternate light or 
conflagration, you have seen an immense pee labouring to efface 
the traces of revolutions, and joyously applying themselves to indus 
try with confidence in the future. Those who so recently, in their 
madness, were impatient of all restraint, you have heard saluting with 
acclamation the restoration of our eagles, the symbols of authority and 

of glory. 

WAG thas imposing spectacle, where religion consecrated with her 
benediction a great national festivity, you have remarked their respect- 

ful attitude. You have seen that proud army which hag saved its 
country, rise still higher in the esteem of men; and kneeling in devo- 
tion before the image of God, presented from the summit of His altar. 

«The meaning of this is, that there exists in France a Government 
animated with the faith and the love of God, which reposes on the peo- 
ple, the source of all power—on the army, the source of all force—and 
on religion, the source of all justice. Receive the assurance of my 
sentiments. **Lours Napo.eon.” 

——__»__— 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND—THE TWO PROROGATIONS. 


The language in which Louis Napoleon has dismissed the Legislative 
Assembly of Prenee from its annual labours, by a message brought to 
the President of the Chamber by a Colonel of Hussars in full uniform, 
has nothing in common with the customary formalities and the “ graci- 
ous speech” with which Queen Victoria 7 be expected to-morrow to 
address her lieges and to dissolve the Parliament. If easy assertion, 
confident misstatement, and an absolute indifference to the evidence of 
facts, constituted the chief characteristics of a Royal or quasi- Royal 
speech, Louis Napoleon would find nothing in Parliamentary language 
at all comparable to his own performance, since the well known ad- 
dresses of his uncle to the Tribunate and the Senate. But there is a 
rudeness and inelegance in the original diction of this message which 
clumsily apes the tone of Imperial authority, and threatens the French 
with s suspension even of the laws of syntax and the rights of gram- 
mar. 

The session has proved, however, we are told, a successful trial of a 
Constitution * wholly of French * origin” —as if the numerous Consti- 
tutions which have succeeded each other from that of 1791 to that of 
1848 were an iota less French than the tables of the law compiled by 
Louis Napoleon himself in his days of exile and captivity. It is added 
that the result of this trial must be to convince the Assembly that 
France at last possesses * the conditions of an Government at once pow- 
erful and free; * for while the Executive Power is armed against the 
attacks of opposition, * the debates of the Assembly are free, and the 
vote of the taxes decisive.’ It seems enough to transcribe such ex- 
pressions to convey to the world the extent of audaciy to which they 
reach. The debates of the Assembly are free '!— when they were inter- 
rupted but the other day by a direct message from the Secretary of 
State to intimate that in the opinion of the President they had already 

ressed the proper limits of the Constitution! The vote of the 
Assembly is decisive !—when it is notorious that the reductions of the 
expenditure voted by the Assembly on the essential question of finance 
were negatived by the Council of State, and that its votes are only 
decisive when they grant supplies, but impotent to refuse them! Yet 
even these pretensions are less startling than the claims of such a Go- 
vernment to the character of a strictly religious power, boasting that 
it has converted the French army into a band of devout neophytes, and 
lacing ite highest claims to obedience under the protection of “ the 
mage of God, presented from the altar.” Considering what the pri- 
vate habits of the Elysee are said to be, and what the state of morals of 
the present rulers of France has become—a mixture of the two régimes 
of Barras and Madame de Pompadour—the world will have some diffi 
culty in discovering its immediate connexion with the source of all 
power, all strength, and all justice. 

Nothing is more destructive to the very principle of Government 
than the attempt to simulate the qualities from which it is most 
widely removed, for that is to acknowledge that it ought to possess 
them. The clear spoken will and absolute authority of the Emperor 
Nicholas commands a degree of respect which will never be paid to a 
despotic Powemthat babbles of freedom and attempts to dupe a nation 
into continual servitude. There is one sentence among the common. 
place expressions of this Message which appears to point to ulterior 
changes, though it is so strangely worded as to leave no definite im- 
pression on the mind. We mean that io which the President says— 
“As for the imperfections which experience shall have made known, 
our common love of the public welfare will constantly tend to lessen 
these evils until the Senate has pronounced.” It is to be inferred that 
the Senate is to pronounce on these evils as an arbiter between the 
Exeeutive and the popular branches of the Government, or that it is to 
provide the means of curing these imperfections by further changes in 
the Constitution itself? The expression is ambiguous, and perhaps in. 
tentionally so. Beyond a passing allusion to the opening of the next 
session, which might be intended to answer those who had fancied the 
Co eee yr was to end here, the address contains no pledge of any 

ind; and for the next nine or ten months Louis Napoleon remains in 
fall ion of power not inferior to that which he enjoyed while all 
the tutions of the country were in his hands. He wields unlimit- 
ed power; he therefore bears unlimited responsibility ; and in the 

t state of France the nation still seems hardly conscious, ex- 
cept in the higher regions of intelligence and moral duty, of the loss 

of all control over its fortunes. * 

Are, then, the two great nations which claim the foremost rank in 
the civilization and refinement of this age destined to stand in eternal 
contrast with each other; and even while they are unived by peace 
and by common interests, is one always to reject what the other che- 
rishes, or to seek what the other abhors? A few hours hence the Par- 
liament of England will close its labours, and the country itself will be 
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solemnly called upon to decide the great question of its representatives 
and its future government. Com , indeed, with the contrast 
between such liberty and such des Me, the darkest shades of party 
in this country are almost insensible varieties of hue ; for on one side 
of the channe! we have an energetic and ingenious people, often fore- 
most in the cause of freedom, and carrying to excess its hatred of usur- 
ped authority, but now willingly bound to the necessities of subjec- 
tion; on the other we bave a nation slow to judge and free to choose, 
guiding in peace and in strength its own destinies, and vigilant to pre- 
| serve the slightest of its rights from every unnecessary interference of 
authority and every stretch of arbitrary power. The utterance cf one 
such Speech is the very antithesis of the other.— Times, 30th ult. 


————— 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MESSRS. N.P. WILLIS 
AND JOHN VAN BUREN 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE HERALD. 

Dear Sir—A recent number of the Louisville Journal states, on in- 

formation alleged to have been received from Mr. N. P. Willis, (now in 
this city,)by its editor, in a personal interview, that Mr. Willis had 
challenged me to fight a duel with him in Bermuda, and also in Balti- 
more; and that I haddeclined. This statement is copied into the New 
York Times and several of our city papers, accompanied with such 
suggestions as to Mr. Willis’s courage, and my want of it, and the mo- 
rality or immorality of the practice of duelling, as seem to these press- 
es to be called for by the occasion. The subjoined letters contain all 
the information I have upon the subject; and if you will do me the 
favour to publish them, I think they will prove that no such occur- 
rences as the Louisville Journal describes, ever took place. I haves 
sort of claim upon you in this matter, because Mr. Willis’s alleged be- 
lief that I was about going to the South, is founded on an editorial ar- 
ticle in the Herald, which stated that I was about quitting my profes- 
sion, and removing to the South. If you will republish that article, 
with these letters, it will put the public in possession of all the infor- 
mation I have in regard to apr ty my residence or fighting Mr. 
Wilis. The prospect of doing either never presented itself to me. To 
make Mr. W.’s first letter intelligible, I ought to state that Mr. Forrest 
flogged him in June, 1850; that he brought an action of assault and 
battery for this, and I acted as counsel in the defence of thesuit. The 
cause was brought to trial in May, 1851; and, after the plaintiff had 
gone through with his testimony and I had opened the defence, the case 
stood over a few days, when one of the plaintiffs counsel desired to go 
to Europe, and the others were unwilling to try the cause without him, 
and Judge Oakley, against the remonstrance of the defendant, dis- 
charged the jury, and the cause went off. The Forrest divorce case in 
which I was counsel for defendant, was tried in December and January 
last. Mr. Willis was a witness for plaintiff; and his own assault and 
battery cage was tried again in March last, and he recovered a verdict 
of $2,500, the judgment on which has been appealed. A bill of excep- 
tions has also eon made by mein the Forrest divorce case. During 
all this time Mr. Willis and myself lived in the same town, and fre 
quently met. He was also in this city four days after the date of his 
letter to me; and the remark of which he especially complains, was 
made on the first trial of his case, about eight or nine months before. 
I have numbered these letters in the order of their dates; Nos. 1, 2,3 
and 4. The manner and circumstances under which I received No. 1, 
are described by me in the note returning it. No. 3, (query 4,) reached 
me by due course of mail from New Orleans; it was probably written 
to prevent my noticing No. 4, (query 3,) which was handed to my law 
partner in my absence from this city, by a constable, whose name is 
said to be Willis. No. 1, it will be observed, demands a written apo- 
logy, which can hardly be said to be contained in No. 2. These were 
handed to General Morris on the 13th of March. Although No, 1 seem- 
ed to raise barriers enough against a demand of satisfaction, if the 
writer should afterwards make one, yet No. 8 follows two months after 
to make it entirely safe, and to do so contradicts the larger part of No. 
1. Then follows No. 4, with the ingenious proposition to meet at Bal- 
timore, ‘‘ and talk over our affairs” —as if theconversation of Mr. Wil- 
lis, which I never admired, had been made so attractive by the previ- 
ous letters, that I would travel four degrees South, in July, to enjoy 
it! Buta truce to folly! An examination of this correspondence (if 
a series of letters all, with one exception, written by the same person, 
can be called a correspondence) will show that Mr. Willis, instead of 
seeking the satisfaction which is the right ofa gentleman, has been en- 
deavouring to secure the forfeiture of this right by an indulgence in 
sourrility, which is the privilege of a Willis! I do not need to be 
told that I ought to chastise him for this persevering insolence ; but it 
costs twenty-five hundred dollars to flog Mr. Willis. His health, he 
claims, has been feeble for years, and his body weak; under such cir- 
cumstances, he procured himself to be flogged by Mr. Forrest, and then 
based on his physical debility a claim for enormous damages in a civil 
suit. On the trial of that cause our court held that no provocation 
would justify or mitigate an assault, unless so fresh that the assailant’s 
blood had not time to cool before the assault. This decisionis now un- 
der review. While it stands for law, Mr. Willis can, for ought I see, 
write me insolent letters with impunity, from the high seas, from New 
Orleans, and from Harrodsburg Springs; and the luxury of punishing 
him for them when we meet is placed almost beyond the reach of one of 
my limited means. Respectfully yours, 


New York, July 12th, 1852. J. Van Buren. 





NO L---N. P. WILLIS TO JOHN VAN BUREN. 
New-York, March 4, 1852. 
To John Van Buren, Esq :— 

Sir—The termination of the suit in which you have so long acted as 
counsel relieves me from the silence I have felt it necessary to maintain 
as to the personalities from yourself to me which I have listened to in 
its progress. As the limits you have overstepped are of some importance 
to the community, I shall be excusable, perhaps, for recording in 
this letter, with some definiteness, the grounds upon which I address 
you. 

The suit (which in your first opening argument you sneer at me for 
resorting to, instead of other means of retaliation,) was instituted for 
the necessary purpose of examining, by process of law, Mr. Forrest's 
alleged causes of provocation. It was for this reason alone that I first 
consented to substitute a suit at law for a reckoning prompter and 
easier. In his pamphlet addressed to the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
and republished in New York, he had charged my wife with stealthily 
mingling in scenes of debauchery at bis house, during his absence; and 
had charged my brother with adultery under the same roof, and me 
with suspicious visits. But to justify his assault, which was in reality 
provoked only by my reply to these caluminous charges, he added at 
the time the new charge of the seduction of his wife. I was legally ad- 
vised that in a civil suit for assault and battery these several matters 
would be brought forward as provocations, and legally sifted. There 
seemed no other means of sifting or refuting them. The suit for divorce, 
which has since vindicated us so successfully, was not then thought of 
—Mrs. Forrest presuming that her husband would sacceed in obtaining 
his divorcee in Pennsylvania, where she had no means of making a de- 
fence. My own suit has been persevered in, though its original pur- 
pose was otherwise attainable—first, because its interruption having 
taken place when only the evidence against Mr. Forrest had been 
heard, be was entitled to be heard in his defence—and second, because, 
while his conduct to me, was still hostile, he had sunk, by various acts 
and disclosures, out of the reach of a gentleman's resentment—even 
had his assault been a fair one —and was amenable only to the law. 

For any fair advocacy of a cause against me I should not complain. 
To the ordinary usage of the bar, whatever that may be, I consent to 
submit by residing in the community which sustains it. All who are 
prosecuted need defenders, and you are at liberty to see an honest, 
brave and pure man, in a corrupt and cowardly client, and to try to 
prove him what he desires to be thought, for afee But there are 
limits observed by the gentlemen of ycur profession in speaking inju- 
riously of the opposite party, in a suit; and it is to your gross and most 
needless overstepping of these limits, that I now call your attention. — 
In defending Mr. Forrest for an assault on me, there was neither rele- 
vancy nor professional usage in insulting me on several points, wholly 
unconnected with the subject, in asserting and re-asserting on the first 
and second trial that I had contrived to be beaten, that I might raise 
money, through “damages,” which I could not make by literature. 

It has probably been imagined by the public (who do not generally 
suppose that second hand insult can be bought of men eminent at the 
bar) that your language to me was prompted by some previous cause 
for hostility on your part, and was more an expression of your own 
feelings towards me, than of mere service to your client. I must, in 
justice to myself, record the truth on this point We were in college 
together in 1827. There had never been a dispute or hostile difference 
between us. For twenty five years we have met constantly in the com- 
pany of mutual friends and with unvarying cordiality and friendliness. 
At a bridal party just before you became Mr. Forrest's counsel, you 
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talked with me of the disputes between himself and h 
| expressed my conviction a what has since been nee nad =m 
law. On the morning of your insult, at the first trial sours af 
exchanged a bow with you as usual, and with no apprehension oe 
your argument that day you would say « word at which an old f-; 
| could justly be offended. At what amount of inducement youw 
of your way sy insults, a8 unfounded in fact as they were oe 
in argument, I cannot even conjecture. That you i 
~ Seng all I can know. ’ Ow evereoponsible for 

The difference between the resenting of insults elsewhere and 
ing them under the laws and usages of the community we live ig 
regret that, 1 cannot for obvious reasons explain my views Upon in ti : 
letter. But the matter between yourself and me has bearin be this 
this immediate community. Wehave mutual friends in other 
tries, and characters to sustain in circles were insults from equals 
not thought trifles to be forgotten. It is not from deference to — 
opinions merely that I address you, however. My own opinion ~ 
been long made up that the usage of gentlemen is a far less evi} 
the cowardly outrages which take the place of it. Without farther 
explanation, | come to the point of my letter, and demand of you 
written apology for the insults to me contained in your speec > 
counsel for Mr. Forrest. Your obedient servant, - 

N. P. Wixi 

P. 8 —The Hera/d of one day last week, announced in 4 cireum 
stantial editorial, that you were about making a political tour to the 
South. I am ordered thither myself by my physician; and as caper 
my relatives waited only the termination of the late trial to accom, 
me, I leave immediately. I go to the West Indies, but hope to arrive 
in Charleston, 8. C., in two or three weeks, and will await there ‘our 
reply to this letter. The bearer will receive and forward it to me; op 
if you should find it more convenient to meet me at Charleston, or at an 
other part of the South and personally to reply, I will suit my J 
entirely to your convenience. Allow me to add, that this letter isa 
— mS goatant, eran pa ped pe me, and cannot Possibly be 
made public except our will and agency until after arrange 
ment ot our difficu ties. r “_ = 
[Superscribed John Van Buren, Esq., care of General S. P, Lyman, 
Astor House. ] ‘ 

THE HERALD ARTICLE. 
[From the New York Herald Feb, 23.) 

Joun Van Buren Gorne Sourn.—We have heard it very soft] 
whispered that our brilliant protegé John Van Buren the brightest and 
burning son of LinJenwald, has some idea of purchasing a cotton or 
rice plantation in South Carolina or Alabama, and of retiring entirely 
from the northern regions, to the more congenial, intellectual and gun. 
ny climate of the South. It is suspected that John, during the last 
two or three years, has become tired and disgusted with the social sys- 
tem and social habits of fashionable and polished life in this latitude 
both of the white and colored population. The brilliant days of stock 
operations and ‘* stated preachings of the gospel,” with plenty of ** spoils 
of office,” which existed ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago, when his ex- 
cellent father was President, our old friend Jesse Hoyt was Collector, 
and John himself the very ‘* prince of good fellows,” have all vanished 
and gone to the ‘‘ tomb of the Capulets’’ along with the verdict of the 
jury, which was brought in the other day against poor Edwin Forrest, 
and in favour of his late beautiful wife, now the brilliant and extraor- 
dinary Madame Sinclair, the greatest actress of the day. 

If there should be a realization of this whispered idea, in the future 
history of John Van Buren, we think it will be one of the happiest 
turns in his life. He possesses high talents, great wit, much fine taste, 
admirable repartee, and a good deal of ordinary law, mixed in with the 
gospel at long intervals; but still he has more address and skill in 
public life, than research or deep digging at the bar. John Van Buren 
is just such a man as ought to be a Southern leader in Southern po- 
litics. He ought to own one of the largest plantations in the South, 
with two or three hundred fat negroes, all as happy as the day is long. 
When he shall reach that point in his interesting biography, he will 
have ascertained what we have for many years insisted on—that the 
abolition notions of the Northern fanatics are the merest trash that 
ever were invented, and that the comfort, the happiness, and the social 
position of the African race in the South, are practical facts in sound 
philosophy, which no theorists can shake and no idealogists can con- 
vince any sensible men to be wrong for them. If John shall go South 
and become a wealthy planter and great statesman, he may yet occupy 
the position which the late celebrated John C. Calhoun left vacant, and 
which is yet unoccupied. 

In the meantime we would respectfully ask the friends of our great 
favourite—not the father, but the son of Kinderhook—whether there 
is any good foundation for the story which has been whispered of his 
coming destiny. ; 

NO. 2.—JOHN VAN BUREN TO N. P. WILLIS. 
N. P. Willis, Esq.— 

Sir—As I was sitting in the U. 8. District Court, on the 9th inst., 
engaged in the trial of a cause, the enclosed note, dated March 4, 1852, 
was slipped upon my table without my knowing who was the bearer. 
The impression of those whom I inquired of upon the subject is, that it 
was dropped there by a constable; but I have not been able to obtain 
any more precise information upon the subject; and of Gen. 8S. P. Ly- 
man mentioned in the superscription, I have to this date seen or heard 
nothing. I learn by the papers that you sailed from this port to the 
West Indies the day before I received your note. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to me appropriate to return the 
silly and scurrilous communication to you, through your partner, 
General Morris, who, doubtless, knows your whereabouts. 

Your obedient ser’t, J. Van Buren. 

New York, March 13, 1852 

Sealed and addressed, ‘‘ N. P. Willis, Esq., care of Gen. Morris.” 

[The above, and its enclosure (No. 1), were delivered to Gen. M. on 
the 13th March, and he promised to forward them. ] 

NO. 3.—N. P. WILLIS TO JOHN VAN BUREN. 
New Orleans, May 14, 1852. 

Sir—I have just received your note, re enclosing to me the letter 
which my respect for your father induced me to address to you, not- 
withstanding your many forfeitures of the position and character of 8 
gentleman. I now pronounce you a coward as well as a proper com- 
panion for the blackguards whose attorneyship constitutes your ¢a- 
reer. N. P. Wivuts. 

To Mr. John Van Buren. 

NO. 4.—N. P. WILLIS TO JOHN VAN BUREN. 
Harrodsburg Springs, June 12, 1852. 

Sir—On re-reading the note with which you returned to me the let- 
ter demanding an apology for your violations of gentlemanly conduct, 
I observe that you comment on my immediately leaving New York for 
the West Indies. This comment may cover some show of a possibility 
that you might have replied differently if I had not left the country; 
though you take no notice of the fact that my letter proposed # meet- 
ing at Charleston, whither the Hera/d had just stated that you were 
sbout to proceed on a political tour, and whither I proposed to go, 80 
did go, from the West Indies. 4 

To guard against any possible misconception or misrepresentation, 
and to give you all possible opportunity as to convenience, I now pre 
pose an interview at Baltimore, the point nearest New York at which 
we could meet and talk over our affairs without publicity. The un- 
avoidable publicity of my own movements makes it necessary that I 
should know your decision before choosing my route eastward. I will, 
therefore, await a letter from you at Ciucinnati, which is within three 
days’ mail distance from New York. A line from you, add to 
me at Burnet House, Cincinnati, and agreeing to meet me at Baltimore 
(at any date within the ordinary means of travel), will bring me 
promptly to the spot. 

Your obedient servant, N. P. Witte. 
oo 


MORE LADIES’ FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


We must commence our present month’s description of novelties, by 
noticing the various bareges now so much in vogue The first that pre- 
sents itself is the barege crystalloide, or double barege ; that is to 88Y» 
two distinct materials united by thread—for example, a white barege 
is covered with green, or black under groseille, &c The 
produced by these two shades is far more beautifal than the gleces, 
besides forming a more solid material, though @ not less tramspee 
robe. Another novelty is the barege bresilien broche, in two Siowes 
and checked. The checks are satin, and the broches wreaths of tthe 
cover the whole of the robe. Drab, sky- blue, and Chinas rose, are 
colours most sought after. Dresses of this description are of tbe 
with three or five flounces, according to the taste and igure 
wearers ; sonetimes, one wide and one narrow alternately, May oom. 
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She Albion. 








The batisto de soie very closely resembles the mousseline grenadine ; 

rbaps there may be somewhat more firmness in the tissue. We have 
seen a very pretty one, with five narrow Pompadour flounces , the ground 
being white, with field flowers. A corsage Watteau completes this 
charming toilette. The white ground foulard is a real innovation—it 
jis a robe bayadere Pompadour, with the Watteau wreath. The skirts 
have four rows of bordering—the firet consisting of six wreaths of roses, 
heartseases, daisies, &c., placed closely together at the bottom of the 
dregs ; then a space succeeded by four rows ; then three, and two near 
the waist. Wreaths to match, but very small, ornament the body and 
sleeves. . 

Long barege shawls, with satin stripes, are beautifu ly light, and much 
worn. 

Among the most charming costumes, the success of which consists in 
their freshness and harmony of taste, we notice a robe of white mous- 
selines de soie, with transversal lines. These shaded lines of pink and 
brown reach to within a quarter of a yard of the waist. The body is 
made with basques, having a triple row of the same stripes as on the 
skirt, but separated by a small rouche of pink and brown ribbon. The 
bottom of the sleeves are slashed and trimmed to match the basques. 
An embroidered muslin waistcoat, lined with pink taffetas, with small 

kets, trimmed round the throat with a triple row of Valenciennes, 
and closed at front with black beads attached to each other by small 
gold chains. The undersleeves are of embroidered muslia. The bon- 
net is of open worked white horse hair, in bands, with bouillonnes of 
tulle, and lined with pink crape 

A robe of blue taffetas, with five flounces, scolloped and trimmed 
with wreath of blue bells, embroidered in twisted silk, in different 
shades of blue. The body is finished with a basjuine, rather deep be- 
hind, and rounded in front, with revers embroidered to match. The 
sleeves are open to the elbow, with rounded corners, also embroidered ; 
the opening is sufficiently wide to allow of a triple row of English lace, 
which is deep enough to form a rich pagode undersleeve A blue moire 
waistcoat, of rather a lighter shade than the dress, embroidered with 
a simple chain of rings in blue silk, fastened at the throat and waist 
with a double row of sapphire buttons. A black and yellow lace straw 
bonnet, lined with pink taffetas, and trimmed with a branch of eglantine 
mixed with rosebuds. A black Chantilly lace shawl completes this 
elegant toilet. 

A robe of lilac barege, with narrow satin stripes, with three deep 
flounces, trimmed with a wreath of violets in all shades with their fo- 
liage broche upon the material, looking like bouquets thrown over the 
dress, and fastened together by strings of leaves. The skirts above the 
flounces are made to match. White bouillonne tulle bonnet, lined with 
rows of narrow blond ruches; between each of these ruches is placed’ 
here and there, small Parma violets. A bunch of violets, mixed with 
long grass foliage, and lilac and white beads, falling like a feather, is 
placed atone ear. A white China crape shawl hangs gracefully over 
the shoulders. 

Summer dresses of white jaconet, with small bouquets of roses, or 
blue or lilac flowers, are exceedingly pretty, made into peignoirs or 
skirts, with a caraco of the same material; as negliges for the country, 
the skirts are trimmed with three or four flounces, scolloped with white, 
or the color of the bouquets. 

The redingotes of plain teffetas are much trimmed with a broad moire 
ribbon of the same shade, with a narrow satin stripe on each edge. 
This kind of trimming is simple, and much used for negliges. The 
Italian straws are the most beautifal.—Nothing is more becoming, or 
gives a softer reflection, than crepe lisse, which for some time has been 
put on one side, but is now in general request. We have seen a very 
pretty capote of broad tucks, or bouillons, of white crepe lisse. —A ca 
pote of white tulle and blonde; the crown is covered with a kind of 
fanchon, of blonde, in four points. Half concealed by this fanchon is 
a bouquet of cherry blossoms at each ear. 


—_——»———_—_—_—. 


A Pace From A SportinG JournaL.—In the burning month of 
June three of us left camp at Rajkote, and pitched our tents at Leah, 
where we found hog very numerous; and, notwithstanding the thick 
jungle, we managed to make a few porkers bite the dust. The rains 
falling dispersed the party, two returning to camp, when I wended my 
way northward, and established myself at Drangdra. On the 19th 
while munching my solitary dinner in the evening, my Puggee came 
in, bringing with him a Bhurwan, who informed me that, while driv- 
ing his | homewards, a large lion sprung on and killed one of his 
cows. 

20th. Rose at daylight, and much against the persuasion of the Ma- 
hoot, Peer Khan, mounted the elephant, and proceeding about one 
mile to the north- west of the city, the dead cow was pointed out from 
a small eminence, and on its remains were feasting a fine lion and lion- 
ess, which walked off on my attempting to go within decent shooting 
distance of them; and as the sowars sent after me by the Raja had 
missed me in the jungle, the Janwurs were soon invisible. After se- 
veral hours pugging, [ again sighted them about 150 yards off making 
way at a quick walk; and after a fruitless search we returned to the 
tents, having learnt (as the Mahoot had foretold) that the cool of the 
morning is not the most favourable time for lion- shooting. 

2ist. The Puggee came in at 11 Pp ™, and reported a lion marked 
down, near the same place we had found one yesterday. At starting, 
the day was threatening, and ere we reached the ground the rain came 
down accompanied with a storm of thunder and lightning. The lion 
was lying uoder a largeclump of the Euphorbia Antiquarium, with his 
head between his paws; when the elephant was pushed up within 10 
feet of him, he rose, and at the sime moment received a ball into his 
chest. The enraged animal with a loud roar showed tail, and rocket 
like fairly dived through the enormouss mass of Euphorbia bushes under 
which he had been lying, and which one would have fancied would have 
proved a stopper to anelephant. The lion now making an opposition 
thunder with his roaring, tail and mane erect, charged first at one 
horseman, then at another, until he had increased the circumference 
of their circle pretty considerably. when he took shelter under a bush 
On the elephant approaching within 50 yards, down he came in gallant 
style, and was only induced to turn by a ball right through him, when 
nearly under the elephant’s trunk. He now lay down under a bank, 
and an unfortunate horseman going up too near, the lion charged him 
as if unhurt, and, after a chase of about 100 yards, making a succession 
of bounds, boned the borse, which feli near the elephant, when I check- 
ed the lion with another ball, and the horse (since dead) and his rider 
escaped ; the former much mangled and the latter's back scratched by 
the animal’s claws After this he charged once or twice more; and 
only fell after two more balls, the last into his brain. I returned to 
tent thoroughly drenched. When the lion was brought in and was 
being skinned, many applications were made for a little of the fat, the 
whiskers and claws, all of which are, in some way or another, used for 
medicinal purposes by the natives. 

22d. Found at Bandooree ka kote, on asmall hill under a large Eu- 
phorbia, a very large lioness; in the act of charging out, she was knock- 
ed over by a single ball in the chest, and rolled under the -lephant’s 
trunk; at the same time a large black-maned lion and a young lioness 
nearly full grown bolted; and we followed, but the sowars were too 
cautious to keep him long in sight (from yesterday’s accident), and he 
moved off when the elephant got within 150 yards of him. On return- 
ing found a fine cub sucking the nearly dead lioness, and secured it ; 
wended home in heavy rain. At night shot a mate hyena. 

23d. The black lion was reported as seen entering a nullah of tall 
reeds at daybreak These reeds reached, as we fuund, over the how- 
dah, on putting the elephant in; and we were glad, after capturing 
another fine cub io the briar, to get out again, the elephant sank so 
deep inthe mud. Sent for and procured about 200 buffaloes (of the 
Raja's) and turned them in, and when after hard work they came on 
the lion, he wounded one of them on the back, but only showed himself 
too far off and entered again, when heavy rains obliged us to retire. — 

Overland Telegraph 





Apparatus ror STEERING BALLoons —Mr. Graham, the well- 
known aéronaut, has lately invented a Steering Apparatus to be at 
tached to a Balloon: it was shown in the Great Pe hibition, and is 
Worthy of the attention of the curious in aérostation Mr Graham has 
taken for his contrivance the principle of a dragon fly or other insect 
With four wings, as propellers The peculiarity of the fins is in the 
Construction of the sockets or joints being in harmony with the webbed 
Wing of the insect. It has hitherto been considered impossible to steer 
& balloon in the sir, or propel it at pleasure: in the present instance 
it will be seen that the motive power is attached to the hoop, which is 
fixed between the balloon (which, when inflated with gas, constitutes 
the positive) and the car contgining the aéronauts (which forms the 
negative) power; consequently the hoop becomes the medium, or fal- 
crum—a point which Mr. Graham states to have been hitherto neglected 
in all attempts of this class. Again, by turning the handles attached to 
the ends of the apparatus, the "operator can move the fins in any di- 








rection, so as to ascend or descend, move onward or backward, without 
the loss of either gas or ballast 

Mr. Graham states that at a certain altitude there are no currents 
of air to contend with; and that a balloon propelled in this calm at- 
mosphere, with such a power, could travel at a greatly accelerated 
speed. No springs are required to set the power in motion, as the 
seronaut works the whole with treadles. 





BROADWAY THEATRE. 


E. A. MARSHALL, SOLE LESSEF 
TH Management take pleasure in announeling that, at enormous expense, they have 
succe-ded in securing the services of that incomparable ortist, Professor Joho Heary 
Anderson, the great Wizard of tne North. the mighty Monarch of Miracies, who has been 


proclaimed by every Court in Burope, and by nearly a million in this country, to be the 
greatest magician of the nineteenth century. Professor Anderson wiil have the hoaor of 
making the debut of his Farewell Jubilee Scirees Mysterieuses of Magic on Monday 


Evening, 26h July irst. These Soirees Fantastiques are positively the last of the Great 
Wizard in th's country, as be vanishes immediately after in hie Wizard Skiff to South 
America, where be has been specially invited, by command of the Emperor of Brazil. 


Marriep —At Trinity Church, Newport, Rhode Island, on the 6th inst.. by 
the Rev. D. R. Brewer, the Rev. William Henry Harison, son of the late Richard 
Harison, of Saint Lawrence County, and grandson of the late Richard Harison, 
of the City of New York, to Mary Gibbons Jones, daughter of the late Noble 
Wimberly Jones, of Georgia. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 1-4. @ 110 1-2 








TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 17, 1862 








The dissolution of Parliament is the main political event recorded 
in the English journals of another week, which arrived here on Thurs- 
day, by the 4sia, steam ship; an event, it is needless to say, which 
has been long anticipated. The details of the Prorogation by the Queen 
in person are duly set forth above, and at greater length indeed than 
we had originally intended. We had thought that readers might weary 
of repeated accounts of an official ceremonial; and had purposed on 
this occasion to pass it by. But itis difficult for an Englishman to see 
this stately pageant brought (be it ever so frequently) before his mind's 
eye, and not to feel some emotion at the sight. The solemn and har- 
monious meeting of the Sovereign, the Nobles, and the People—the pre- 
sence of the wisest, the bravest, and the fairest of the land—the visible 
splendour and the calm conviction of durability and strength—the 
compound of antiquated form and modern directness of purpose—the 
scene in fact, and the thoughts that spring from it will make an English 
heart throb with honest pride, and cannot be without interest to Ameri- 
cans who sympathise with our feelings although of course they do not 
participate therein. In short,we would have curtailed the space devoted 
to this thrice-told tale, but we could not. You may lose a bit of a love 
story, or the records of a revolutionary movement in some out-of-the- 
way corner of the world (and what can be more stale than these two 
threadbare topics ?) but you will be the gainer, if you feel for one mo- 
ment more intimately associated with the greatness and the worth of 
‘** the old country.” 

A very few weeks will suffice to tell the fate of the Derby Ministry ; 
and as we shall have to register from time to time the progress of the 
elections, we shall not now encumber our columns with the tabular and 
other statements and guesses as to their probable issue, with which the 
Englisk papers before us are crowded. That the battle will bea severe 
one is scarcely doubted; not the less so, that a portion of the press is 
feeding the fuel of popular excitement, by the assertion that chaos or 
revolution must ensue, whether the ins or the outs become masters of 
the field. The reader will of course understand that this charming pros- 
pect is held up to view by the party writers, to suit their respective 
patrons. ‘After Lord Derby, the deluge!” says Lord Maidstone, a 
candidate for the representation of Westminister—‘* With a majority 
at his back in the new Parliament,” says the Kuropean Times, “ he 
would have the country in a state of moral, if not actual conflagration, 
before six months had passed over his head.” Whether the candidate 
and the party writer speak their honest convictions, we stay not to en- 
quire; neither are we in the least degree alarmed at the dire import of 
their prognostications. For the lordling’s delug?, we can descry a 
whole fleet of Arks ; for the journalist’s conflagration, a legion of fire- 
annihilators. We believe that six months hence somebody will be en- 
sconced as Premier in Downing Street, and somebody else will be sche- 
ming to supplant him—we believe that politicians are about to swallow 
many of their own words, and that hucksters are about to sell them- 
selves and those whom they can dupe—we believe that all possible 
manceuvres, shifts, twists, dodges, compromises, and tricks, will be es- 
sayed by the competitors for office—but we do not believe in impending 
ruin or confusion. If we attached the least value to these terrific por- 
tents, we could not have referred our readers with any degree of satis- 
faction to the spectacle on which we have already congratulated them. 

The occurrence of a riot is always a circumstance to be deplored, and 
the regret that one’s feels is materially increased, on finding religious 
antagonism to be its cause. So has it been at Stockport, where ill will 
has long existed between the lowest classes of English Prostestants and 
of Irish Catholics. This was heightened by the recent Proclamation, and 
brought to a head by a procession of Roman Catholic Sunday-school 
children, which paraded the streets of Stockport on Sunday, the 27th 
ult., the priests being in their ordinary attire, and with a trifling ex- 
ception, no symbols being carried. Glad are we to be spared the pain 
and disgrace of recording any outrage committed on that occasion. 
The children’s festival passed off undisturbed: but on the following 
Tuesday night, fighting and rioting took place, which was only sup- 
pressed by the interference of s detachment of the 60th Regiment, after 
sixty men had been wounded, one killed, two Roman Catholic chapels 
gutted, and other acts of disorder had been committed. Some appre- 
hensions were entertained at the latest dates, of renewed outrages, for 
the beaten Irishmen were said to have summoned aid from Manches- 
ter; but Stockport was reinforced by a detachment of Dragoon Guards, 
five hundred special constables were sworn in, and the magistracy, 
who have earned credit for their conduct throughout, are determined 
to maintain the public peace.—This is a sad affair; but its occurrence 
may possibly prevent more fatal disasters ; the foolish presumption of 
the Romish priesthood leads to the impression that, if unchecked, they 
might ere long have ventured to brave both law and prejudice on a 
scale that must have led to fearful catastrophes. 

We have not space for noticing another debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the international relations between Austria and Great Britain, 
so far as regards the treatment of individuals, nor a variety of conti 
nental topics that invite attention. We must not, however, omit to 
mention that Sir Henry Bulwer at Florence has completely sustained 
the high character for tact and ability which he acquired here. He 
has arranged the difficult case of Mr. Mather, to the entire satisfaction 
of his own Government, having obtained from that of Tuscany a fall 
acknowledgment of regret at the untoward event which has occasioned 
so much talk and diplomatising, and an expressed undertaking that 
Tuscany hereafter charges itself with the safety and security of British 
subjects travelling or;residing in ite States. Sir Henry has been high- 
ly complimented hereon. 


Louis Napoleon too has prorogued his Legislative Assembly, and 
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given it his parting benediction in the form of an address. This was 
not delivered personally, but sent by the hands of an side-de-camp.— 
Perhaps the President feared that bis lying tongue might fail him, if 
he uttered asewell as penned such a tissue of impertinence and falsehood. 
The document is ably commented upon, elsewhere ; and if we can find 
room for it, the reader shall have it entire. In point and cleverness it 
is undeniably French; in other respects it is essentially Napoleonic.— 
The bold attitude latterly assumed by the Assembly, and especially by 
M. Montalembert, has excited considerable attention. The President, 
who was present on one occasion by chance or design had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing himself denounced—an affront which he resented by 
forthwith communicating to the Legislative Body a notice that its mem- 
bers were running out of bounds. The indignant feelings against him 
were not thus mollifed, and in a variety of ways his high mightiness has 
been thwarted and controlled.—Rumour speaks of plots against him 
amongst his soldiery, and also of the timely discovery of an infernal 
machine intended for use upon his person. It is not improbable that 
the latter is got up by the police, in order to renew his flagging popular- 
ity.—Count d'Orsay, to whose discreditable good luck we made brief 
allusion, last week, is said to be in desperately bad health, 








Leaving to our Provincial contemporaries the melancholy task of 
fully registering the particulars of the late awful fire at Montreal, we 
will only mention that it destroyed the Roman Catholic Church and the 
new and splendid Palace in St, Denis Street, Cornwall Terrrace, the 
Church of St. Thomas, that fine hotel the Hays’ House, the Mess 
Houses of the 20th Regiment and of the Royal Artillery, the Military 
Secretary's office, Mr. Moffatt's private residence, and other buildings 
familiar to the residents and visitors of the devoted city. The main 


poorer classes, as may be seen from the estimate placed upon the num- 
ber of houses burnt and upon the pecuniary loss incurred. The former 
is set down at something more than a thousand, the latter at something 
less than a quarter of a million sterling —The result in human suffer . 
ing has been immense. Thousands of helpless beings suddenly found 
themselves homeless, and would have been hopeless, but for the noble 
efforts forthwith made in all quarters for their relief. In alluding to 
these we inst also be brief. The Municipality voted £1000, whilst 
the conflagration was scarcely stayed. The Colonial Government re- 
mitted £2,500. The Military authorities loaned two hundred tents. 
The Commissioner of Public Works gave the free use of the Emigrant 
sheds; and indeed the spirit of charity and zeal was at once fairly 
and most honourably manifested. 

In this city we are delighted to record that earnest and effectual 
measures have been set on foot for repaying to Montreal the debs of 
gratitude which our citizens owed her, for assistance promptly render- 
ed us under a similar afilicting dispensation. We had the pleasure of 





attending a public meeting on Wednesday, called for the purpose of 
raising and remitting funds. Mr. George Griswold presided, and Mr. 
Ransom acted as Secretary. There was not a numerous attendance ; 
but the gentlemen present were earnest in their intentions and went to 
work in a business-like manner. The result was the establishment of 
canvassing committees,who will do their utmost in furtherance of the ob- 
ject. Let us be permitted to add here that the Editor of this paper, being 
a member of one of them, will be most gratefal for any contributions 
sent to his care or left at our publishing office; and we trust it is 
good omen that the first has been brought to him, unsolicited, by 
member of the New York St. George's Society. Brothers of the St. 
George, can you not do likewise ? 

But this is a digression. On Thursday the following parties, Messrs. 
James G. King, Walter R. Jones, George Griswold, Goodhue & Co., 





Chas Russell, and Bell & Ransom of the Bank of British North America, 
knowing the importance of time in these cases, advanced and forward- 
ed to Montreal the sum of $5000, in anticipation, and yesterday the 
same acceptable amount was sent forward by other parties. Well done, 
New York. 

We should copy from our Montreal contemporaries their remarks on 
the admirable conduct of the officers and troops quartered there, and 
sundry other tributes to individuals, but we are pressingly cramped 
for room. 





In a com munity that eo far sets its face against the practice of duel. 
ing as to enact thereon very stringent laws, it cannot be uninteresting 
or unimportant to watch the progress and issue of quarrels amongst 
gentlemen. Quarrel they will, to the end of the chapter, despite Peace 
Societies and despite fancy administrators of that code of Honour, 
which, if unwritten and variously interpreted, still existe and still is 
recognised. Elsewhere therefore will be found a correspondence that 
has recently taken place between Messrs. N. P. Willis and John Van 
Buren, and that appeared in the New York Herald of Tuesday last. It 
forms @ curious episode of the great Forrest controversy ; but it stands 
alone, and may be found instructive. Presuming that it has not escaped 
the attention of the reader, we purpose commenting briefly upon it. 

Nor need our comments be lengthy, inasmuch as this is just one of 
those palpable cases wherein the right is entirely on one side; nor have 
we met with a single person ready to vindicate the indefensible course 
adopted by Mr. Van Buren. Called upon by Mr. Willis to spologize 
for having grossly overstepped his professional privileges, he ponders 
during four days over the communication. takes a copy of it for future 
purposes, and then returns it with » cool word or two touching the 
mode of its delivery, its superscription, and the whereabouts of ite 
writer, dismissing it with sublime indifference as 6 * silly and sourri- 
lous” affair altogether below his notice. Silly and scurrilous indeed f 
The public seems on the contrary disposed to commend its pith and 
pangency; and at least, if its style be matter of opinion, ite gravity 
was not to be overlooked. Mr. Van Baren was bound either to deny the 
truth of the allegation made agsinst bim—to shelter himself under the 
implied usage of Counsel—to apologise—to fight—or to read Mr. Willis 
a lecture on the wickedness of duelling. None of these things did he. 
But having learned that his refusal to do any one of them had found its 
way into print, he forwards the whole correspondence to the Herald, 
including the letter over which he cessed to have any honest controul, 
at the moment when he re-enclosed it to ite writer. Together with 
these letters be sends his own semi-jocose review of the circumstances, 
which for false conclusions, random assertions, and most objectionable 
general views, it would not be easy to match in this sort of literstare. 
Mr. Van Baren’s repate as a lawyer would be very much imperilled, were 
he to open # case as he has done this one, and then put in such directly 
contrary evidence as he here voluntarily presents. He would be non- 
suited on his own showing. Nor less would special pleading fail him in 
an effort to prove the truth of his ludicrous charges—that Mr. Willis 





«procured himself to be flogged by Mr. Forrest” for the sske of the 
pecaniary damages that he might recover, and “ secured” himself from 
the acceptance of his recent challenge, by the use of abusive terms. 
But the absurdities of this letter sddrested to the Editor of the 
Herald ere as nothing, compared to the outrageous tone which the 
writer assumes, towards its close. Noted s¢ s political , 
eminent st the Bar, having as the son of the President of this 





enjoyed unwonted opportanities for social intercourse with the most po- 


destruction, however, occurred in the dwellings of the labouring and. 
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lished men in Europe, Mr. Van Buren coolly talks of flogging one 
who is at least his equal in position snd acquirements, as though Mr 
Willis weres malefactor and he himself s jsilor. Stay s moment ; we 
paid his “ equal.” We are wrong. The Counsellor rightly marks in his 
own language that the Journalist is his inferior in one respect —the gift 
of health and streagth ! The physically strong man avows his inclination 
t to assault the physically weak man, untouched by a manly sense of fair- 
ness or a rightful sense of pity. Would you not imagine youself reading 
& confession extorted from the reluctant lips of a witness’ Not a bit 
of it; this is an Advocate’s code of Honour, promulgated of his own 
} accord, and published by himself in the fulness of his complacency. 
If we have spoken strongly, it is because we feel strongly—not for 
Mr. Willis or against Mr. Van Buren—but for the sake of justice in 
1 ts Courts of Law, and decency in the public highways. We reiterate 
what we asserted on occasion of the Forrest trial and have very 
recently had cause to repeat—namely that the community is exposed to 
insult andinjury from the unwarrantable liberties taken by Counsel in 
their cross examination of witnesses. We add further that the idea of 
“ flogging” (as it is brutally termed) is altogether beneath the dignity 
If the l’ress would exert itself, the one 
abuse might be corrected, and the other disgrace would be removed. 


~~ 
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ci Rejoicing over the settlement of affairs at San Juan, or Grey Town, 
eine Nicaragua, was somewhat premature. We have before us « letter 
(hag dated from that place on the 3rd inst., by which it appears that the 
British Commodore's ‘declaration of independence’ on behalf of that 
port never took place, that it still forms a portion of the Mosquito Ter- 
ritory, and that the only change in the Muncipal Government has been 
the withdrawal of the British Consul from the Presidency of the City 
Council, and the revision of the Constitution granted last year. Fur- 
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i * thermore we hear from Washington that a treaty has been arranged by 

ei Mr. Crampton and Mr. Webster under which San Juan would be 

: ia restored to Nicaragua, and that this treaty has been sent to Central Am- 
: A ; . erica in order that the local Governments may be induced to become 
t | parties to it. 


in Louis Kossuth, with Madame Kossuth and a portion of his suite, 
sailed on Wednesday for Liverpool in the Cunard Steamer Africa. His 
: intention to proceed by that conveyance was previously kept as a pro- 
found secret, and this secrecy has been by some journals attributed to 
BS desire to escape quietly from the inconvenience of pecuniary liabili- 


eA i tm 


4 ties. Is it not probable that it arose from a not unnatural desire to 








avoid the mortifying contrast which must have been otherwise obvious 
between the triumph at his reception, and the indifference which would 
have been manifested at his departure? If ever the old adage about 





ie the sky-rocket and the stick were verified, it has been so in this case. 


America may expect a few anathemas when the able but versatile 
Hungarian shall address an Old World audience. 





The rumours from Washington come fast, day by day. Now it is of 
secessions from the Cabinet ; now of Mr. Abbott Lawrence's retirement 
from the embassy to Great Britain ; now of Mr. Webster's appointment 

thereto; now of this same gentleman running on a seperate ticket for 
the Presidency ; now of the offer of the vacant Seoretaryship of the 
Navy to Mr. John P. Kennedy, the well known novelist. Put into 
circulation one day, they are contradicted the next, so that we who 
like certainty better than excitement are blundering often and groping 
in the dark.—One thing, however, is settled by Congress, and that is 
that the Collins’ line of steamers is to have an enormous extra grant 
for their services in the effort to run Mr. Cunard’s vessels off the At- 
lantic. Mr. Collins is congratulated on this decision, which will ren- 
der competition more lively than ever. We neither hope nor expect 
that Parliament will imitute Congress in this peculiar national par- 
tisanship. 





A telegraphic despatch announces the election of Mr. Papineau to 
the Provincial Parliament of Canada, as member for the County of Two 
Mountains. 





A Baronetcy is said to have been conferred upon Alison, the histo- 
rian, but we do not find the fact gazetted. 





THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 

We do not pretend to record the progress of street embellishment which goes 
on, month by month, in this bustling city of New York. It is only when some 
building springs intoexistence the magnitude or style of which seems to call for spe- 
cial notice, that we fell inclined to glance at it, for the information of distant reade rs. 
Of this sort is the vast hotel named above, and which is now so nearly completed 
that on or about the 15th of the coming month its doors will be thrown open to 

ests. 

Admirably situated on Broadway, at the spot where that lively thoroughfare 
begins to drop its trade devoted aspect and to betoken a region inhabited by 


2) : Wealth, the Metropolitan covers all the Broadway and all the Prince Street 
‘= . frontage which was oceupied of yore by that popular establishment, familiar to 


and loved by New Yorkers, under the title of Niblo’s Garden. And what a change, 
é since fire swept over this locality, less than half-a-dozen years ago! A straight 
: walk between two beds of shrubs and flowers can alone entitle it to preserve its 
name ; but a superb theatre, a stately concert-room, and the buge caravansera, 
, alluded to, still render it attractive, and give it even an increased interest in the 
eyes of our novelty-loving citizens.—Of the exterior of the hote! we shall not now 
: apeak, for we may perchance have a word to say of it, when a cooler atmosphere 
; and a moment of leisure may perchance invite us toa leisurely stroll through 
' : Broadway, with an eye to its architectural adornments. The interior, seen a few 
gt days since, encumbered by hosts of carpenters and painters and decorators, is al- 
most bewildering ; but through the confusion of the moment, future harmony and 
good arrangement are plainly perceptible. Contrivance seems to have been ex 
; hausted in the endeavour to combine privacy and comfort, with accomodation for 
ionumerable guests. The novel feature in the distribution of the apartments is the 
i 7 completeness with which. they are made up into sets, wherein the joint conveni- 
ences of parlour, bed-room, bath, and dressing-room are, as it were, within one 
inclosure. The snuggery of a bachelor or the extended suite requisite for a family 
may thus be had, at once commodious and exclusive.—So far as the ornamental 
work is visible, that isto say in cornices, mantel pieces, balustrades, fresco paint- 
ing, and so forth, it evinces a decidedly good taste; and the effect of the whole 
; will undoubtedly be brilliant in the extreme, when rich carpets, costly mirrors, 
; heavy window hangings, gay chandeliers and the other attributes of laxurious fit. 
ting are arranged in order due.—The lessees, Messrs. Leland Brothers, have 
hitherto kept the Clinton Hotel in this city, and bring experience and capital into 
the undertaking. We hone they will make the Metropolitan as agreeable to their 
i guests and visitors, as it already promises to be—We have only further to say 
that vast sums have been named in print as the cost of building and furnishing 
4 this hotel. We do not copy these; because they are apt to be exaggerated ; but 
WEE on ascertaining that the tenants are to pay the landlord a percentage on the whole 
a investment, by way of rent, it is easy to believe that the proverbial lavishoess of 
i, New York expenditure hae now been brought fully into play. 
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A MINIATURE IMITATOR OF THE YACHT AMERICA. 


‘Khe On Thursday last the first race of the se 

i first class of this club took place upon the eeomep. Send tau a 

2 : entered for the race, viz—the Fairy Queen, cutter, two tons, J Wat- 
kins. Esq. ; the Polly and Anne, schooner, five tons. John Holme, Esq. ; 

e} the Truant, sloop, three-and a-half tons, R. W. Grinnell, Esq : the 

* Quiz, sloop, three tons, Hamilton Laird, Esq. The steamboat Cleve- 


: Bohemian nobie, was a distinguished officer in the Austrian service. 


land, on board of which was the commodore and a select y of ladies 
and gentlemen, left the Monks’ Ferry soon after two o'clock, and the 
boats having been signalled to make ready, the starting gun was fired 
at half past two o'clock precisely, and the whole of them got im- 
mediately under weigh. The start was very good, sail being made 
quickly, and all the boats getting fairly into the race in less time than it 
takes to tell it. There was very little wind, but, with great spread of 
canvass, the boats made good way, and soon took up relative positions, 
which continued to the end of the race. The course was from the fiag- 
boat, moored off Monks’ Ferry, round a boat moored off Eastham, then 
across the river to the Potteries, round a flag boat anchored close to 
the shore, and back again to the eg Dest off Monks’ Ferry 

The Quiz was first under weigh, closely followed by the Truant, and 
the Polly and Anne near at hand, with the Fuiry Queen @ short dis- 
tance behind. When the boats got up to where the American steamers 
are anchored the wind freshened a little off the land, and the Truant 
forged ahead of the Quiz, and the little Fairy Queen caught the breeze 
and left the Polly and Anne behind. In this order the boats proceeded 
towards Eastham with a steady full-sail breeze, and rounded the flag- 
boat in the following order :— 


TruQnt...cceeeee Sh. 6m. Be, Quiz.....cc-ceee 3h. 7m. 40s. 
Fairy Quemn,..... Sh. 10m. 0s. Polly and Anne., 8h. 10m. 21s. 


As soon as the Truant got round the boat at Eastham she improved 
her position, and ran so fast to the boat at the Potteries, which she 
passed at 3h. 48m. 21s., that the steamer was obliged to follow her to 
the winning flag-boat without timing the other competitors. The race 
finally concluded off the flag-boat Monks’ Ferry, the commodore’s gun 
announcing the arrival of the boats at the following times :— 


Dy oo cévtcvee 4h. 7m. 248. Quiz...... coos. 4h. 23m. 202. 
Polly and Anne.. 4h, 27m. 208. Fairy Queen.... 4h. 30m. 30s. 


The winning boat was greeted with three cheers from the party on 
board the steamer, and the owner, who had sailed ber, came on board 
to receive the congratulations of his friends. The Fairy Queen ap- 
peared to lose her place by hauling down her gaff topsail. And it 
should also be observed that a large yacht not in the race, very im- 
properly stood in the way of the Quiz, by sailing as much to windward 
of her as she could place herself. 

Much interest was felt in the race, as was evinced by a large con- 
course of spectators at Rock Ferry and also at the Potteries. hand 
of music was on board the steamer, which played appropriate airs 
throughout the race. 

After the whole of the yachts had come in, a circle was formed around 
the commodore, Mr. Hamilton Laird, who handed the prize to Mr. Grin- 
nell, consisting of two handsome silver goblets, suitably chased and 
inscribed, and who said, in handing them to the fortunate competitor, 
that it was a pleasing duty to him to present the prize to Mr. Grinnell, 
the owner of the beautiful craft the Truant, and at the same time to 
congratulate him on the seamanlike manner in which he kad sailed 
her. It — have been more gratifying if an English boat had taken 
the prize; but still he considered it no small honour to hand the prize 
to the son of a gentleman who had amore than English—an European— 
reputation, for the gallant manner in which he had sent out a squad- 
ron in search of Sir John Franklin’s fleet; and he was sure that every 
member of that club would join him in saying that if anything en- 
hanced the pleasure, it was the perfect harmony which had prevailed 
throughout, and he thought that all who had lost would bear it with 
a good grace. To this address Mr. Grinnell replied that he felt gra- 
tified for the cordial manner in which he had been received as a stranger, 
and for the John Bull way in which they had met him; and after a 
compliment to the good feelings which had been displayed, he con- 
cluded by proposing the health of the ladies who had honoured the 
race with their presence. Both these little speeches were received with 
applause, and Mr. Grinnell filled and re. filled his cups with Champagne, 
for the delectation of the company. 

Though these boats are small, there is a great fact involved, for this 
race is a repetition of the great race with the yacht dmerica, though 
on a emaller scale. The winning boat was built in New York, and was 
brought over in the ship Vew World, by Capt. Knight for her owner. 
She is almost as broad as she is long. She is very sharp forward, and 
has not a hollow line ia ber. Her sails are cut much like those in the 
America, and her draught of water does not exceed six inches. Though 
the other barks, especially that of the Commodore's, were well sailed, 
the Truant did not give them a chance, and her tacks round the flag 
boat showed that she could sail very close to the wind. The 7'ruant 
is 20 feet long, upwards of seven feet wide, depth inside from bottom 
plank to deck two feet one inch, and she has a deep sliding keel. 

The club will havea much larger fleet next year, and we believe that 
a much finer class of boats will be ready by that period. Mr. Grin- 
nell intends to bring over one of the smal! size model yachts, measur- 
ing six feet long, from New York, with which he will run for the prize 
awarded to boats of that class, so that the club will have something to 
do to maintain a position, the race being England against America, and 
both against the wor!d.—Liverpool Courier. 


> 


Appointments. 


Joseph Bailey, Esq., of Glannask Park, Brecon, is made a Baronet.—Edward 
Smirke, Esq., barrister at law, to be Attorney-General of the Prince of Wales, in 
the room of the Hon. J. Chetwynd Talbot, deceased —W. Gore Ouseley, Esq., 
sometime H. M. Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Confederation, and Lt. 
Gen. C. Macleod, C. B., of the E. I. Co's service, to be K. C. B.—Robert Prit- 
chard, Esq., to be Collector of Castoms for the Island of St. Helena-—Capt. Dom- 
ville, R. A., to be Collector of Customs for the Island of Trinidad. 











Army. 


Major-Gen. Home, late of the Grenadier Guards, we understand, will succeed 
tothe command of the troops in Jamaica, on the expiration ot Maj Gen Bunbury’s 
period of service there.—It is rumoured that Lt Col Sir Ord Honyman, Bart., 
Grenadier Guards, is about to retire from the service by the sale of his com- 
mission. 


Naby. 


APPoIntMENTS.—To the T'rincomalee, 24, at Plymouth, Capt. Wallace Hous- 
ton; Lts.J. B. Field, and A. C. Ballingall ; Surgeon G. W. Pritchard ; Purser 
W. R. Hall.—Capt. F. T. Michell to the Queen, 116, on recommissioning. —Lts. 
B. Wrey to the Spartan, 26; W. A. Sullivan, as gunnery Lt. to the Meander. 
44—Purser E. Thorne to the Sanspareil —Capt. Stevens, lately promoted from 
the Blenheim, to be Government emigration agent at Glasgow.—Comm. T. H. 
Helby has been elected secretary of the Victoria Yacht Club, at Ryde. 


THE “Simoom,” Troor Sutre.—The Simoom, iron troop steam-ship, Capt. 
Kingcome, came through the Needles under sail, and anchored at Spithead at two 
o'clock this morning, (25th ult) She has brought the Rifle Brigade, about 1,000 
strong, under Lieut.-Col. Narcott, with the women and children appertaining there- 
to, with some invalided soldiers, home from Quebec. She embarked the troops 
on the 2d instant, and sailed the 3d; consequently has made the run home in 22 
days, nearly all the distance under canvas, having only used steam a few hours 
coming down the river St. Lawrence. Including her own crew she has crossed 
the Atlantic with no less than 1,476 souls on board. Two children have died on 
the passage. The Stmoom has proved to be a very wholesome ship, and the sol- 
diers Lave been very comfortable on board her. She sails well, steers and stays 
well; her only defect isin wearing, when she takes a long time in paying off from 
the wind. She isa very sea aay She experienced a terrific gale when on 
her outward passage, on the banks of Newfoundland, in which she lost a quarter- 
boat, and carried away her mainyard (which, however, was a defective spar). but 
she was very dry and buoyant, and did not ship any water. She made her out- 


ward passage in 29 days, which is considered a good passage at the season of the 
year she went out. 


Ovituary. 


Grorce Ratru Lonp Angercrompy.—This nobleman, who died on the 25th 
ult, had been for many years deprived of his eyesight, but was, nevertheless, 
remarkable for the intellig ace with which he mana his estates, as well as the 
interest he took in the affairs of his county. His Evedship was born 30th May, 
1800, and in early life served in the Coldstream Guards, attaining eventually the 
rank of Colonel in the army. From 1824 to 1831, during his father’s lifetime, he 
sat in the House of Commons as member for Clackmannan and Kinross ; and from 
1838 to 1841, for the county of Stirling. He was also Lord-Lieutenant and Sheriff 
Principal of Clackmannanshire. He married, 3d April, 1832, Louisa Pennel, 
daughter of the Hon. John Hay Forbes Lord Medwin, and leaves issue George 
Ralph, now Lord Abercromby, born 23d Sept , 1838, Jolin, Ralph, and Montague. 
The deceased peer was son of George, second Lord, by Montagu his wife, third 
daughter of Henry, first Viscount Melville, and grandson of the fi com- 
mander, Sir Ralph Abercromby, who fell in the arms of victory at the battle of 
Alexandria, and whose widow, Mary-Anne, daughter of John Menzies, Esq , of 
Fernton, county Perth, was elevated to the peerage on an official account of the 
triumph and fate of her lamented busband reaching England. 


Coust Vow MensporrF.—Emanuel Count Von Mensdorf! ——~ G.C.B.. 
e married 














July 17 


the 22d February, 1804, the Duchess Sophia Frederica, eldest daughter 

late, and sister of the present, reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gene 3 
this Princess, who was born the 19th August, 1788, and died the 9th July, 1635 
the Count bas hed issue four sons, all officers in the Austrien army, By the 
union the Count became brother-in law to the Duchess of Kent and King Leopold 
who were the sister and brother of bis consort: he was, consequently, also, uncle 
by marriage to Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. Count Von Mensdorff, who 
was universally beloved and respected, died at Vienna on the 28th ult, after a 
protracted illness: he was at the time io his 76th year. 


In London, Abe! Rous Dottia, Esq., late M.P. for Goothoncem, and formerly 
Captain in the Second Life Guards.—At Annick Lodge, Ayrshire, W. E. Mont. 
gomery, Esq, Deputy-Lievt. for Ayrshire, aod Lieut. Col. Commandant of the 
Ayrsbire Yeomanry Cav.—Commr. Archibald Macdonald, R. N. Superintendent 
of Quarantine at Liverpool -—On the &th of May, in the Island of Barbadoes 
Renn Hampden, Esq, formerly of the Manor-house, Little Marlow, Bucks, and 
M P. for the burough of Great Marlow He was for many years a member of Her 
Majesty's Courcil at Barbadoes.—At Winchester, Mejor Edie, 98th Regt., and of 
Thorn hill, county of Tyrone, Ireland.—At La Cava, near Naples, William Lane 
Fox, Esq., aged 34, Auaché to the British Mission. —At Cedogan place, General 
Peter Carey, aged 78.—Capt H. J. Worth, R.N.—At 8t. John’s Wuod, Sir J. Ni. 
coll McAdam, Kt—At Parsloes, Essex, the Right Hon. Lady Denman, in her 
73d year.—The Lady Elizabeth Courtenay, aged 73. 


yAusic. 


During the interval likely to ensue before we have any musical event of par- 
ticular importance to record, we purpose devoting a few colamns to a survey of 
Music as a general subject. We shall speak more especially of choral and eccle- 
siastical music, which we have no doubt will be of interest to most of our readers, 
and of more than ordinary attraction to some; but we shall not confine ourselves 
to those branches of the subject, as we shall be obliged in fact to take in a scope 
which will include other varieties of secular music, certain principles of music 
itself, and even something-of its history. 

That all the efforts which are being made, and have been made, have proved 
very inadequate to remedy the evils complained of through the lowness and want 
of vitality of the present standard of church music, especially iu this country, we 
could adduce a large mass of evidence to show. We shall, however, rest satis. 
fied with alluding to the graphic and well drawn pictures of the lamentable and 
ridiculous cundition into which congregational psalmody is prune to degenerate 
in spite of all efforts to keep it up, contained in No. 25 of the New York Observer, 
under the heads of “ Instructive Incident,” and “ Church Choirs.’ These articles 
embody the experience of hundreds of similar cases, and are valuable testimonies 
to the great necessity of a sound and perfect standard of the true ecclesiastical 
schovl of music, for reference. We shall add our mite to the endeavours of 
others to elucidate this point, and proceed to give our opiuion as to how such a 
mode! was obtained, and where itis still to be met with in the purest form. We 
cannot omit, however, a passing word concerning the most lame and unworthy 
conclusions, to which the contributor to the Observer, of the thirteen articles on 
“ Music in Europe,” arrives in his twelfth, and even correborates in the rhymes 
of his thirteenth. He says—and this is in a Protestant journal, in the face of the 
most sweeping condemnation in the same paper, of the general condition of church 
music in Protestant congregations—“ I have found church music in Rome supe- 
rior to anything I have ever heard before. Indeed it is perhaps the only place 
where the true ecclesiastical style is preserved in all its purity, handed down as 
it has been from the time of the great composers who flourished some two hun- 
dred years ago.”’ Two hundred years ago! Why, “the old hundreth,” com- 
posed by John Dowland, bachelor of music in the reign of Elizabeth, bas well 
nigh finished its third century of existence, And is this not rather a remarkable 
paragraph for the chief organ of a body, which has proved itself but too apt to 
sweep away anything and everything that by speaking at all to the imagination, 
and even to those higher perceptions too often improperly and i:norantly con- 
founded with it, might enkindle too lively a sense of the beautiful ?—which has 
thought that the Creator of harmony, of lizht, of colour, of proportion, and of every- 
thing which he has enabled man alone of ali the animated portion of this round 
world of his to appreciate, is most befittingly worshipped in a monotonous and dis- 
mally-whined nasal melody only? Certainly there is a change since the days of 
“The Long Parliament,” and surely they would ill have borne in those days such 
a deduction as must be come to by any rational mind on the perusal of the three 
articles alluded to in No. 25 of the Observer. There is a change however in the 
present time—a change for more liberal feelings ; and any necessity for such ex- 
clusiveness having long since passed away, it is not often now that we find folks 
so “rigidly righteous” as to think it a sin, inthe worship of God, to strive after 
perfection in one of his most perfect and delightful creations. 

We find it necessary in the first place, in order to ascertain what are the schools 
which may be most properly termed the true, because the originals in ecclesiasti- 
cal music, to take a brief survey ef its history. Beyond the chants called the 
Gregorian, from Gregory the great, who first caused them to be used, we find all 
is doubt and obscurity ; but this carries us back at once to the sixth century, and 
over the space of thirteen hundred years. These Gregorian chants were adopted 
from, or formed on the Grecian model ; and though there is much spurious Gre- 





gorian, there can be no doubt that we can trace the primitive melodies in use at 
that most remote period, and that moreover they are the foundativun of all succeeding 
styles of church music, At what time and whence were they first derived? The 
four and seven-stringed lyre of the Greek, and the thirteen stringed harp (appa 
rently a much more perfect instrument) represented upon the ruins of Thebes, 
are silent now for ever; and it is evidently in vain to seek any further information 
concerning what they knew, or what they did not knuw, who used them. The 
certainty of sounds can no more be conveyed by description, that that of colours ; 
even if they had left behind them a system of notation, or writings upon the 
subject. 

But to pursue that part of the enquiry which has a more practical bearing, we 
would observe that the Gregorian chant was in all likelihood very early in use, 
all over Christendom; and that asa clearer perception of the nature of tones grew 
up, we find a gradual development of the knowledge of harmonic combinations, 
We wish to avoid the qguestio vexata as to how, when, and by whom, counterpoint, 
or the knowledge that two or more notes different in pitch may yet accord and 
agree together, was discovered; because we do not see that any more benefit is 
to be obtained by pursuing it, than has resulted for instance from the endless con- 
troversy concerning the true colour ofthe Tyriandye. We may reasonably con- 
clude however, that it arose simultaneously with all the nations who were pr?- 
gressing in civilization, arts, and sciences, in the middle ages ; and not in any in- 
dividual one, although one may have borrowed hints from another as in painting 
and in architecture. We need not here waste time in tracing the improvements 
of each successive age.—We also purposely avoid any allusion at present to the 
construction in the thirteenth century, ascribed to Aretin, of the gamué; as We 
intend in another place to speak rather particularly concerning the merits of that 
discovery or invention. 

The question chiefly at issue then being, where we are to look for a school of 
ecclesiastical music suitable to the wants of the present day, and which isin itself 
essentially the most worthy of our consideration—we would say that the music 
adapted to the reformed services and liturgy of the Church of England furnishes’ 
us with a purer model than any other, one which is at once beautiful, profound, 
and spiritual, and quite as ancient as any. We shall have abundant occasion to 
bring forward our grounds for this assertion, when we come to discuss the ab- 
stract nature of music itself; and we shal! therefore now take a glance at the his- 
tory of the English church composers.— At the ime of the reformation, when the 
praises of God could no longer be sung in an unknown tongue, and especially du- 
ring the glorious period of Elizabeth’s reign, a host of composers sprung UP oat of 
the liberated Anglo-Saxon mind ; all of them more or less origioal, and quite is 
dependent of the cumposers and positions of any other country. This insp'r#- 
tion we find continued, though becomirg gradually scarcer, even till the commence- 
ment of the present century; and for beauty, science, simplicity, and an apprecia- 
tion of the power of poetry and language in the adaptation of the mus'c to the 
words, but above all fora thorough understanding of the science of vocal comiina- 
tions, there are none superior or even equal to the early English composer®, whe- 
ther sacred or secular, and to those who have followed faithfally in tbe same track. 
There were, it is true, oce*sional interruptions in the succession of this schoo! « 
musicians ; as during the funatical intolerance of the Commonwealth, and the dit 





soluteness which followed in the reign of Charles the Second. These equaily ten- 
ded, since extremes generally meet, to a sort of materialism, destructive of “oA 
lofiier sympathies and the more exalted enjoymeats of art. However, we fir 
even in the former gloomy period that Henry Lawes (to whom Mil oa imecribes 
his warmest thanks and praises in a beautifu: sonnet, for the erj yrent bis ns wf 
positions had afforded him) foand the means of fixing, at the spinett or virgins, 
his wandering inspirations of English music “ om jefi ei.” 
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Notices of New @ortks. 


Tue Ksicuts or Encranp, France, anp Scottanp. By H W. 
Herbert. New-York, 1852. Redfield —A volume of spirited tales, in 
which Mr. Herbert exhibits his accustomed scholarly taste, and his re- 

i familiarity with all the appliances of warlike and sporting 
life. Historic rather than legendary lore seems to have guided him in 
the selection of his materials,well known incidents and famed personages 
being frequently taken as the groundwork for his bits of romance. The 
guthor must always be a favourite with those who prefer action to sen- 
timent; nor is it easy to avoid going feelingly with him into stirring 
geenes and daring adventures, so surely does one feel the writer's sym- 
pathies running through large portions of his narrative. 

Tue Lire anv Lerrens or Nresvnr. Ibid. Harpers —A reprint, 
in one thick duodecimo, of a work noticed at great length amongst our 
literary extracts in the /bion of May 15th. The Chevalier Bunsen, 
who was the pupil of Niebuhr and is the friend of Humboldt, contri- 
putes an interesting memoir. We need but name this publication, as- 
sured that the many admirers of truthfulness and sagacity by which 
the historian was so eminently distinguished, will delight to trace the 
same high qualities in these records of his private life. The mind and 
the character of Niebuhr are alike worth studying; and these can 
thoroughly be seen in his frequent and familiar correspondence, mainly 
written during a period of feverish excitement in Europe. 

Tue Burruepare Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne.—This 
book is not yet published ; but a literary friend writing to us recently 
from Boston, gives the following foretaste of it. It will be impatiently 
expected. 

Among other of my late readings I may mention Hawthorne’s new 
volume, “‘ The Blythedale Romance,” which I have had the pleasure of 
4 over in MSS. For years [ have known Hawthorne through his 

r stories; but it is only of late that I have become acquainted 
with his books, ‘* The Scarlet Letter,” ‘* The House with Seven Gables,” 
“The wonder Book,” and his yet unpublished volume, ‘‘ The Blythe- 
dale Romance.” If we have a man of genius in America, among all our 
prose and poetical writers, Hawthorne is that man—a pure, deep and 
subtle genius. The cast of his mind is essentially that of a poet.— 
What can be finer, for instance, than the name ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” 
which sets one so wondering what it means, and gives the key note to 
that strange weird book? That trifle alone, in my way of tainking, 
stamps him a profound artist. But he is always that—the lightest in- 
cident in his lightest story shows premeditation and design, and is full 
of meaning. He writes nothing without a purpose; everything is in 
keeping with and intended to further his plans. His chief idea, his 

lot, is a unity ; a central sun, around which his episodes revolve star- 
ike and harmoniously. * , 4 But about ** The Blythedale 
Romance.” Well, so far as I remember ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” this is in 
many respects equal to that remarkable book. The scene is laid at 
Brook Farm, the Associatien which was established some years ago in 
Massachusetts by a few practical dreamers, desirous of founding a new 
Utopia in this work-day world. With the success or non success of 
their scheme, the book does not profess to deal; the time and place 
being chosen merely because something of the sort was necessary in or- 
der to bring together and bring out its peculiarcharacters. They could 
scarcely have met and developed their singular natures, elsewhere. 
Hollingsworth, the shaggy, grim, one idead reformer, and the beautiful 
and queen-like Zenobia, could not have existed amid the inane placidi- 
ties of conventional life; but at Brook Farm they are at home. I shall 
not attempt to unravel the plot, because it is very intricate, though at 
the same time very simple. It is enough to say that it turns upon two 
women, the one proud and beautiful, the other meek and sensitive, 
falling in love with one man, the one-idead reformer. The volume deals 
chiefly with the many phases of their love, the weaving and interweav- 
ing of the threads of mesmeric influence, as seen through the medium 
of a fourth person’s mind, who is the author himself, figuring as a poet. 
After I had read the book for the story’s sake, I went through it again 
for the art, and was delighted with its subtle delineations and delicate 
touches both of character and sentiment, all fused into the main design. 
There are poetical significances in it worthy of Tennyson, the rarest 
of poets. Such for instance are the costly exotics which Zenobia every 
day wore and wasted; the wayward starts of Priscilla, and her listen- 
ing for 

. “« Those airy tongues that syllable men’s names ;” 
the sick dove brooding over the house in the city ; and the wound which 
Hollingsworth made in the physical heart of Zenobia, while groping in 
the river for her dead body. * : * But you will soon have an 
opportunity of judging of these things for yourself. You will be pleased 
to leer that Hawthorne has sold the copyright in England fora very 
handsome sum. This is as it should be. 8. 

A Srep rrom tHe New Woruip ro tHE O_v. By Henry P. Tap- 
pan. New York, 1852 Appleton. —Two volumes, very neatly put forth, 
and containing records of a voyage to Europe and a few months’ tour 
through some of its most noted localities. It is of course very difficult 
to pen any thing strikingly fresh regarding London, or Edinburgh, or 
Paris, or the Rhine, or the Alps; but we must say that the passing re- 
flections on matters social, international, political, and religious, are 
written with unusual fairness and with a large modicum of common 
sense. We were particularly pleased with an incidental conversation 
on slavery, between the author and a travelling Englishman, in which 
the latter stands gently reproved for that unthinking and unjust ob- 
loquy so often cast upon Americans in Europe, in connection with this 
vexed question. Our countrymen are too apt to plume themselves, as 
though our slaveholders had volunteered emancipation 

Tue Morner at Home. By John S. C. Abbott. Ibid. Harper.— 
A volume of advice on the education of children, good enough in its way, 
but not offering any views of maternal responsibilities or duties which 
have not been a hundred times laid before the public. The author, 
however, seems to flatter himself that either he or his publishers have 
made a grand discovery. 


The efforts which a mother makes for the improvement of her children in 
knowledge and virtue, are necessarily retired and unobtrusive. The world 
knows not of them; and bence the world has been slow to perceive how power- 
ful and extensive is this secret and silent influence. But circumstances are now 

irecting the eyes of the community to the young and the truth is daily coming 
more distinetly into view, that the influence which is exerted upon the mind dor- 
ing the first eight or ten years of existence, in a great degree guides the destinies 
of that mind for time and eternity. 


“Circumstances” (how queerly the term is used!) have indeed 
brought about increased attention to educational systems; but with 
all the tendency of the age to believe that the world knew nothing 
Until the lights of our own days beamed upon it, we cannot believe 
that the value of motherly influence dates only with the date on this 
book's title- page. —Of a piece with this piece of invention, is Mr. Ab- 
bott’s introduction of the Emperor Napoleon as a co-illustration with 
Sir Isaac Newton, Wesley, and John Quincy Adams. The ghosts of 
these worthies would look askance at such questionable company. 

Tue ANGLo-AMERICAN MaGazine. Toronto. T. Maclear.—This 
is the opening number of a new monthly claimant for public favour. It 
is mainly made up from the leading British periodicals; but contains 
and is to contain original articles, both grave and lively, some touch- 
ing upon the public interests of Canada, and some coming under the 
vague but expressive head of Magazine Literature. The Editor's 
mame is not announced ; but be he who he may, we cordially welcome 
him into the ranks. The Anglo-American is an octavo, neatly printed 
in double columns, spread over ninety-six pages. 

Tue Personan Apventures or “Our Own CorresponpenT 1N 
aman ” By Michael Burke Honan. London. Chapman & Hall — 

¢ sub-title of this book furnishes the key-note to its contents. It 
Purposes to show us “ how an active cam er can find good quar- 


ters when other men lie in the fields; good dinners whilst many are 
half starved ; and good wine, though the king’s staff be reduced e half 


rations.” The manner in which this lively gasconnade is fulfilled we 
shall endeavour to present to the reader, whose timidity might keep 
him aloof from a work which seems, like the Player-Queen in Hamlet, 
to ** profess” a little ‘too much” But before we make this attempt 
we must again have recourse to the author's title- »in which, quo- | 
ting his own preface, he assures us that these volumes are original, 
and not a reprint or réchauffé of his correspondence from Italy to 
the “* Times.” Mr Honan says, moreover, in the same preface, that 
he has “ not aimed at making a clever, wise, philosophical, or solemn | 
book,” but has sought to give a graphic pictare of his own adventures | 
“in the free, hearty, and unthinking spirit in which they were met 
and enjoyed.”’ Well, if he has succeeded in this, he will have accom. | 
plished far more than the books of higher pretensions which he has in- 
cluded in his catalogue. So much premised, let us put him to the 
test. 

Mr. Honan was sitting one bright afternoon on the sunny balcony of | 
the Hotel Bragarza at Liston, and flirting, (we presume we may use 
that term to convey his notion of ** chatting with and much admiring a 
beautiful American lady,”) when the post man brought him a letter 
bearing ‘ the well known seal of Printing-house Square,” which letter 
at once gave him “ the heart burn,” for it ordered him off forthwith to | 
Italy, and cut him off from his “‘ever-pleasing balcony’’ and the lady 
in it, from his rubber at the club, and from his amusements at the 
Opera. Mr. Honan of course obeyed the imperative mission, but be- | 
fore he sets out on his journey he paints his own “ picture, in little.” 
Of his physical attributes we leove that being ‘* an elderly gentleman” 
he is sometimes troubled with indigestion, but when this is not the case, 
and then comes the moral of his portrait, he is, and we are not at all 
inclined to doubt the assertion, one of the best fellows that ever lived. 
He it was that arranged everything amicably, behind the scenes at the 
Lisbon Opera, for the ** merry-hcarted lieutenants” of the British squa- 
dron; it was he who * kept those wild colts within the limits of reason 
and propriety ;” be was the man who pacified the impresario, and wasa 
welcome guest at the festas at** the nobility’s houses.” Nay, more, Mr. 
Honan cannot resist telling his readers something more about himself. 
How, like ‘‘ a lucky dog,” it has been his wont to procure early copies 
of diplomatic papers, which he has sent home for publication ‘* before 
they reached the hands of the Foreign Minister to whom they were ad- 
dressed ;” the famous treaty of Unkiar Skelessi belonging to this cate- 
gory ; and how he performed these and similar “‘ feats by dint of tact 
and managsment,” and not with money. By revelations of this des- 
cription Mr. Honan makes us aware that he is, indeed, the ‘‘ Own Cor- 
respondent” par excellence, and, to use his country’s phrase, quite “a 
broth of a boy.”’ 

Having fairly introduced himself to his readers, Mr. Honan pays his 
bill atthe Braganza, wipes away the tears which he “ imaginatively 
shed at leaving such pleasant “‘ quarters,”’ and, after a few such pauses 
as Prior’s thief made before he was finally turned off, set out for Genoa 
in one of the Peninsular Company’s steamers. During the voyage 
* Our own” was ‘‘as merry as a lark, and induced *‘ others to follow 
his example;” but he did not go right through without stopping: a 
compelled halt for a week at Gibraltar let him into the mess dinners 
and other enjoyments of “the Rock,” which Rock, however, like Mr. 

Urquhart, he does not think worth the trouble and expense of keeping 

Barcelona, too, he visited, and says of the ladies there that “‘ they are 
either very lovely or very ugly; and if you count rose-buds at one side 
of the street’ he ‘‘ will match you with a lot of cabbage stalks on the 
other.” Off Marseilles ** Our own” delivered a speech at a jollification 
dinner on board the steamer, the subject of which was France, and 
** made a kind of historical review in her honour, borrowed from the 
novels of Alexander Dumas, with a code of philosophy from the wisdom 
of Eugene Sue, morality drawn from George Sand, living manners from 
Paul de Kock, and modern politics from that little humbug, Louis 
Blanc.” On the same occasion Mr. Honan was endowed with the gift 
of prophecy; but he speaks as slightingly of himself, in this mat- 
ter, as if Balaam’s ass had prophesied and not the prophet, so that we 
will not exceed him in his own eulogy. 

At length, on the 25th of February, 1848, a day to be remembered in 
the annals of Italy, “‘ Our own Correspondent” landed at Genoa. In 
the absence of the instructions which he expected Mr. Honan goes to a 
Spanish diplomatist, who crams him so well with Italian politics that 
‘with that readiness which long experience gave me, I began to un- 
derstand the true bearings of the case, and to feel confident that the 
affair was not above my strength.” Above ‘ Our own Correspondent’'s” 
strength! What could he be thinking of! Is there anything too hot or 
too heavy for him to lift? 

The mission on which Mr. Honan was sent was, of course, a political 
one, and with this object he went into Lombardy and Piedmont, but if 
any one remembers ‘‘ our own” letters in the Times four years ago, 
they will know quite as much about the revolution at Milan as is good 
for them, although these volumes be neither a reprint nor a réchauffé. 
For our own parts we prefer his small talk and ‘‘ personal adventures”’ 
to his politics, in spite of the self.complacency in which they are en- 
velop We must now, however, make room for some observations on 
a subject of which Mr. Honan is, no doubt, well qualified to speak. 
He is describing the toils of ‘‘ Our own Correspondent ;” and, after ad. 
verting to a ‘‘ twinge” originated by his sleeping fifteen years Lefore 
on the wet ground of the Baikan,—to a “ horrid cramp” generated at 
the siege of Oporto in 1832,—and to a *‘ confounded pang” derived from 
the damp dews of the Lake of Mantua, in 1848,—he earnestly advises 
all ** young fellows” to avoid ‘‘ the never-ending task of writing for a 
London newspaper, or of furnishing it with details of public events 
from the banks of the Elbe or the Vistula.” 

* * . 2 * 








Here is a specimen of the way in which ‘‘ our own” justifies the as- 
sertion in his title-page with regard to finding good quarters when 
other men lie in the fields ; he is at Valleggio, and in want of a perma- 
nent billet in the house of a certain Donna Lucia whom he resolves to 
soften. 

I took care, in the first place, not to alarm Donna Lucia’s housewifery by any 
demands on her hospitality, or her domestic time. I sent in a small lainp and 
some wax-lights, dined atthe Albergo, and passed up and down stairs with a 





—S—ss 
myself, or if the Provisional Government of Milan bad seat beef end mattoe in- 
stead of varnished boots to the Mincio side, the war would have been successful 
cesta wanted a bed, « breakfast, a dinner, d the whole campeaiga, and as I 
: = opatnst more fatigue than would have killed any ey man, how, in 

ame of cor 
maintained by i I have got through my work aniess health was 


_ The sort of dinners “ our own” got, om these occasions, is described 
in the annexed receipt for dressing a coteletta di vitello a la Milanese. 


First take your cutlet, and beat it wel! with the flat side of the cleaver, or with 
a rolling pin ; beat it for at least five minutes; theo, having thrown a quantity of 
butter eggs, and flour, intoa frying-pan, when the mixture is hissing hot, fling 
your cutlet in, and there let itstew. The mixtore penetrates to the core, and is 
imbibed in every part, and when the dish is laid steaming before you, your olfse- 
tory sense is refreshed, and your palate is delighted with veal, not insipid like 


** young child,” as veal generally is, bot with « morse! moist with odoriferous 
jJaices, baving the same relation to an ordinary chop, as buttered toast at Christ 
mas time has to dry hard bread, or a well larded woodenc k eaves iat the Trois 
Freres to a red legged partridge roasted to the fibre in Spain 


The preceding extracts sufficiently reveal the na: 
by which ** our own” succeeded in getting free a hyd, 
ing; he had kissed the Blarney stone, and knew how to butter the la- 
dies. The two volumes are made up in the same * rattling” style as 
that of which we have given examples, and remind us, as we tam 
them, of Gratiano’s discourse, which contained ‘an ixfinite deal of 


| nothing.”’— Examiner. 


A Ripe rHrovGu tue Nusian Desert. By Capt. W. Peel, R w 
London. Longman.—This volume, by & son of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, contains a brief and unaffected account of its author's journey 
from Cairo to Labeyed, the capital of Kordofan. The journey was un- 
dertaken in company with Captain l’eel's friend, Mr. Joseph Churi, on 
the most eee ~ principles. The object was to penetrate the 
interior of Africa, with the hope, to use the writer's own words, “ by 
the blessing of the Almighty to help to break the fetters of the Negro ; 
to release him from the selfish Mussulman, from the sordid European ; 
to tell him there is a God that made us all, a Christ that came down 
and died for all.” Fortunately for the author and his friends, his pur- 
pees was prevented by a marsh miasma fever, which attacked both 

imself and Mr. Churi, at Labeyed, and left them no chance of life 
but by a return to Egypt as soon as they could move Had not the 
effect of a very sickly season stopped them while yet within the Pacha 
of Egypt's dominions, their eventual death was almost certain, from 
violence or disease. 
Captain Peel penetrated far beyond the usual limit of tourists. In 
his ride across the Nubian Desert, he suffered hardships from heat, fa- 
tigue, want of food and water, such as the generality of travellers have 
no idea of. The country between Abou Hamed and Labeyed is not 
very attractive, from its utter barbarism ; still it is new: the * express” 
return of Captain Peel with a single guide across the desert, when Mr 
Churi was able to be left, is a remarkable display of energetic pushing 
on. Yet, instead of the bulky tomes usual on such occasions, this 
modest author says all he has to say in a book little larger than a 
pamphlet. 
The brevity may be owing to want of literary trick, or toa judgment 
which rejects such hacknied topics as the details of a voyage up the 
Nile. The reader accustomed to the compositions of a trained eye and 
a skilful pen may feel a want of fulness in Captain Peel's narrative 
There is no want of substance or information, With the eye of a sailor 
for bearings, and of a ecientific navigator for natural indications, the 
author travelled with instruments in hand ; and he notes the results, 
not as barren facts, but as indicating the feeling of the traveller or the 
nature of the country. Neither are traits of character, matters of in 
terest, or sketches of individuals omitted, though they appear as slight 
outlines rather than as finished sketches.—Speciator. 


HAMLET, AND THE GERMAN VIEW OF IT 
The reader is solicited not to pass by this article, under the impres- 


sion that the topic is exhausted. 

I once had a maternal uncle (had, alas! virit /), whose views on the 
drama were freely communicated to mein the high and buoyant days 
when five-act tragedies in swelling verse were the dream and occupa- 
tion of my life. He resided in Bungay, where he adorned a large do- 
mestic circle with all the virtues of a citizen, and earned the eternal 
gratitude of mankind by his improvements in soap! 

In soap! Imagine Vivian in connection with saponaceous commerce ! 
But biography has no delicacy, and facts are shattering to all illusions; 
and the fact is as I state. This free spoken uncle was an anticipation 
of the Fast School of Critics. He snored at five act dramas, and was 
merciless to mine. Shakspeare was bis | gape enemy. I think I see 
him now, rubbing his fat fingers through his scanty hair, as he autho- 
ritatively delivered himself of this favourite remark. ‘ Hamlet, sir? 
If Hamlet were produced to-morrow, Ham/let would be d——d, sir.” 
After uttering that he would relapse into his chair, complacent, autho- 
ritative, obese. 

I have since heard the remark from others, especially from actors, 

although, in fact, no play is so pepeiee as Hamiet. It amuses thou- 

sands annually. It stimulates the minds of millions. Performed in 

barns, in minor theatres, and theatres royal, it always attracts. The 

lowest and most ignorant audiences delight in it: partly, no boubt, 
because of its profundity and sublimity—for the human soul can feel a 
grandeur which it cannot understand, and the dullest will listen with 
hashed awe and sympathy to those outpourings of a great meditative 
mind obstinately questioning fate and existence; to the lowest as the 
highest it is, To be or not tobe! But Hamlet mainly delights the 
crowd by its wondrous dramatic and theatric art. 

Consider for a t the variety of its effects. The Ghost—the 
tyrannous murderer—the faithless wife and queen—the melancho] 
hero doomed to such an awful fate—the poor Ophelia, brokenhearted, 
and dying mad—the play within a play, entrapping the conscience of 
the King—the grave diggers in ghastly mirth—the funeral of Ophelia, 
and the quarrel over her grave—and finally, the hurried bloody dénoue- 
ment. Here are elements for several Fastdramas. Let us add thereto 











velvet step, though I had nearly six feet height and fourteen stone weight to car- 
ry. The result was, that when I met the Signore and the Signora next dey in 
the passage, I was most kindly received by both, and the only complaints they 
made were, that I did not avail myself more fully of the accommodation of the 
house, and give more freely orders to their servant. Of coursel replied in the 
most courteous terms, after which Don Pietro made me a low bow, and I remained 
alone with the Signera. Now or never was the battle to be fought, and so thank. 
ing Donna Lucia for her hospitality, [ made believe to take a@ final leave ; but it 
is not every day in the year that wild Irishmen are seen on the banks of the Min- 
cio, and my charming hostess would not let me depart without obtaining some in- 
formation about foreign parts.—‘* Where was I born?” “Io Iretand.”—*“ Of 
what religion 7” “ A Roman Catholic, of course.”-- “ You are then a Christian 1” 
“ An ugly man, but a good Christian.” —“ Did you know the great O'Connell?” 
“Did I not? he was my first cousin.”—*" E’ vero?" “ Verissimo.”’—* Oh! what 
a blessing it is to have a cousin of the great O'Connell under our roof!” A low 
bow on my part, and an evlogy of the character of the Agitator, in which I ex- 
hausted my power of rhetoric, and »!l the Italian I possessed; after which Donna 
Lucia continued. “ He was agreat man, an honest patriot, and a true Christian. 
He died at Genoa. It wasio Italy he breathed bis last sigh. How I love his 
memory! What can we do to show respect for his great name, or to do honour 
to his cousin ?’" =“ Our own” egein affecting to bid adieu :—* Adieu, Donna La- 
cia, eternal thanks for your kind hospitality; I must look out for a bed in the vil- 
lage. as I have business that detains me some days, and I cannot leave until I see 
the King.” ‘‘ No, Signore, no; your bed is here: whenthe officer returns we will 
find him other quarters, butthe cousin of the great patriot shall not leave our 
house. Oh! Don Pietro,” to her busband now returned, “ only think, this gen- 
tleman is an Irishman, a Christian, and a cousin of O'Connell's.” “ Of the great 
O'Connell ; give me your hand, Signore; I am truly glad to see you, contentissi- 
mo” “ He wants to leave us, Don Pietro, but I say no; the cousin of the illus- 
trious Hibernian must remain here.” “ Certainly, my dear wife: you will do us 
that honour, Signore?” “If I donot derange you.” ‘We loved him whiist he 
lived; we cherish his memory now, one of his blood is dear to us.” ** You over- 
power me; I thank you in the name of bis family and of my country; you affect 
me almost to tears.” It was thus I won my battle of the Mincio, and it was thus 
I established head quarters which served me to the last day of the campaign. 

In the following manner “‘ our own” obtained his ‘* good dinners 
whilst many were half starved”: 

I came to a satisfactory understanding with Angela the cook, a splendid girl 
who had to make use of her basting ladle every five minutes to keep off the rude 
assaults of her namerous admirers, and with her younger sister Liberata who 
waited at table, andthe moment I appeared the ery from one was “ subito per il 
Signore Inglese,” responded to with “pin presto che subito,” from the other. 
“ More quickly than quick” is that which suits my basty nature, and it was parti 
colarly agreeable at that period when few were the moments I had to spare. “The 
deuce take the Irishman,” said my hungry friends. “ we Lralians cannot get served, 
whilst he, a stranger, manages to no time, and to have the best of everything” 
They did not know that Angela was a great coquette, and that a present of some 

ltry finery from Brescia won her heart, and that Liberata could not resist * 
oad of “ blue ribands,” which, like Johnny, I bought at the next fair. Be as- 
sured, dear madam, that no man can st: uggle through the difficulties of an sctive 
life without a constant reliance on your sex. and these who sneer at my pr ‘ 
ings «do not understand what campaigning is. If Charles Albert had tsken the 





same precautions to provide quarters food for his galiant troops, («5 I did for 


the passion and the poetry—let us note how Shakespeare by his art has 
made intensely interesting that which in other hands would have been 
insufferably tedious--I mean Reveric. Hamlet is a tragedy of Thought ; 
there is as much reflection as action in it. It is the representation of 
a great meditative soul struggling against circumstances; and in this 
respect it is a theatrical paradox, for it makes Scepticism, Reverie, 
Reflection, dramatic. Here the activity of thought supplies the place 
of action, and hurries the audience along with it. 

The peculiarity of Hamlet is its indissolable union of refinement 
with horrors, of thought with tumult, of high and delicate poetry with 
gross theatrical effects. (nly pause for a moment to const the ma- 
chinery of this play. What @ tissue of horrors it is! the hostly ap- 
paritions—the oxtuces adultery and murder—Hamilet alf mad— 
Ophelia raving mad—Polonius killed like « rat bebind the are 
grave-diggers casting skulls u the stage, and desecrating the church- 

ard with their ribaldry—a funeral interrupted by » fa os quarrel 

tween the two who loved the dead most dearly—murder planned— 
poisonings and stabbings to close this history,—and all these as the 
machinery for the most thoughtfal and philosophic of poems! In this 
respect, as in so many others, it resembles Faust: that, also, isa 
wild, fantastic, brutal in its machinery ; lofty, refined, impassioned in 


ite spirit. bf i 
I think, then, there is good reason for siding with fact nst avan- 
cular denmasione, and for declaring that Ham et is noton ZY marvel- 


lous poem, but a great play. And this great play was performed here 
in London by the ¢ pont. ermans,” who discovered Stakepesre, and 
who have take» out a patent for the correct appreciation of him. I have 
much to say on this hypothetical superiority of German reciation ; 
but for the present my business is with Herr Devrient, as the acknow- 
ledged Hamlet of Germany at this moment. The ex tion raised 
was immense. Before veutoring an opinion on the pe ance, it will 
be well to fix the point of view. 

There are three capitel aspects in the representation of Hamlet :— 
lst The princely elegance of s sorrowing profoundly meditative man. 
2nd. The fitfal wildness of madness only half assumed. 4rd. The 
lover of Ophelia. On the first point there is no dispute. (a the se- 
cond and third points critics are not agreed. Now, did the occasion 
warrant it, 1 could prove Hamlet to be in such a state of cerebral ex- 
citement, that its outward manifestations should be those of madness, 
whether we consider him really mad or not; so that, as regards the 
actor, it matters very little what view he takes of this vexed question, 
he must depict the wildness and fitfulness p to the scene, not, 
as Charles Kean does, preserve the same ome and contempla- 
tive quiet after the interview with the Ghost which served to express 
bis mental condition before the interview. On this point I shall ven- 
~ to repeat what two years ago I said when noticing Charles Kean's 

lamlet :-— 
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« openi is crave with the gloom of a father’s sud 
des tout. and ‘be ~ pe Bows cod cabinared by the indelicate marriage 
is uvele, The world pay e any eis ie eae an- 

table , in the person is mother, smitten from 
Sorelle a catch pieced her, to fall down and worship, and ber 
name has become the synonym of Frailty. Were it not that God had ‘set bis 
canon ‘gsinst self-siaughcer,’ this gloom and bitterness would seck an issue in 
Tent ; bes he resolves to suffer efi in silence. But this state of Hamlet's mind 
ie aay propre, lt bears the seme relation to the subsequent acts as the so- 
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ing scenes, with their awful revelations, bear w the scenes of 
ani as cine wich follow. The play opens on the platform of the castle 
at Elsinore. It is the depth of midnight; the sentinel pacing to and fru is nipped 
with cold, and shivering with vague terrors: not a mouse stirring! The silence 
is broken only by the regular footstep on the platform, and the boarse sullen mor- 
mars of the Baltic raving below. On this scene appears the Ghost. He reveals 
the erime which sent bim from the world, and then the atorm and terror of the 
play begins ; then came the madness of Hamlet, the conviction of the King, the 
murder of Polonius, the ravings of Ophelia, Ophelia’s funeral interrupted and 
disgraced by the quarrel, and, foally, the general massacre of the lastscene! The 
same ascension from settled gloom to wild and whirling horror and madness may 
be seen in Hamlet. After the visitation of the Ghost, Hamlet is a changed man. 
His sorrowing nature has been ploughed to its depths by a horror so great that 
his distended brain refuses every alternaie moment to creait it: the shock has 
unsettled his reason. If he is not mad, he is at any rate in such a state of irre: 
pressible excitement that to feign madness seems the only possible relief to him. 
mf the revelations of the Ghost, Hamlet must be in a totally different condition 
mind from what he was before. That difference Charles Kean does not repre- 
sent. The same gloom overshadows him when alone; the same expression of 
face accompanies him. Lostea | of the agreiped soul of a son in presence of an 
adulterous mother and a murderous uncle, he exhibits the concentrated sorrow 
of the first act, diversified only by the outbreaks of assumed madness. He does 
not depict the hurrying agitation of thoughts that dare not settle on the one horror 
which, nevertheless, they cannot escape The excitement. even as simple excite: 
is not represented ; and thus veither the meaning of the assume madness, 

nor effeces of the Ghost's revelations, are apparent in bis acting. 

According to the view taken of Hamlet's madness, bh s demeanour to. 
wards Ophelia will be somewhat modified. That he loved her is clear 
enough ; his treatment of her is not so clear if he were sane, though 
explicable upon the assumption of his derangement. At any rate, in 
their great scene there is a mingled tenderness and bitterness which 
affords the actor great scope: he should always /ook the contrary of 
what he utters, and his ferocity should have that restless wildness in 
it which would excuse it in her eyes. If be is assuming madness, he 
would wish her to believe him mad, and so interpret his harshness ; if 
he is really mad, the wildness is natural. 

I have thus established, as it were, some definite grounds of philo- 
sophic criticism on the representation of Ham/et. Setting details aside, 
I call your attention to the three central points in the character: if 
the actor rightly seize them, we may pass over imperfections of detail ; 
if he miss them, no excellence of detail will compensate. And now I 
am prepared to answer the question, How did Emil Devrient succeed 
in Hamlet? Indifferently. The princely elegance was never repre- 
sented; indeed I thought him ungainly, but those around me thought 
him graceful, so let tim have the benefit of their admiration. The 
sorrowing of a profoundly meditative nature I caught no glimpse of ; 
it was more like dyspepsia than sorrow, and as unlike meditation as it 
was unlike reality. In fact, the first scene was very inferior to that 
played ” Charles Kean, who does represent the settled sorrow of 
Hamlet, if he represent little else. While, in his interview with the 
Ghost, Herr Devrient had more the demeanour of a frightened school- 
boy than of the sceptical student and affectionate son. Let me say, 
once for all, that [ see no trace of superior intelligence in Emil Dev- 
rient’s reading of bis part, but very many evidences of careless, super- 
ficial interpretation, such as will bear no examination. ‘I here is too 
much of what may be called haphazard emotion—i. ¢ , emotion not fol- 
lowing thorough study of identification with the character, but 
arising from a sort of guess at what should be the feeling of the mo- 
ment. To give an example: He asks the players if they can perform 
a certain piece which he hag in his eye, and moreover, if they will in- 
sert some dozen lines that he will write. I am ashamed to be forced 
into such an obvious remark as that Ham/et must be thoroughly aware 
of the peculiar bearing of the play he bas chosen, and has already de. 
termined upon the use he will make of it to catch the conscience of the 
King ; but I am forced to make the remark, because Herr Devrient, 
in the soliloquy which tollowed— 

“O what a rogue and peasant slave am I,” Kc, 


made a great point of suddenly conceiving this idea of using the play 
as a means of testing the Xing; he smacked his forehead, paused a 
long while, tried to throw speculation into his eyes, and in low, mys- 
terious accents announced to himself this very determination. Now 
this is what I call haphazard emotion. The slightest consideration of 
the character as a whole will serve to exhibit repeated instances of the 
same kind. Of all characters on the stage, Ham/et most demands from 
its performer a subtle sympathy and an appreciation of intellect, which 
certainly are not with Herr Devrient’s nature. Whatever else there 
may be in his acting, there is not intense mental vigour. Were it not 
that space and time are wanting, 1 would undertake to go through any 
scene, and point out _—_ of what I say. Having, however, expressed 
my opinion with a frankness demanded by the occasion, and by the 
enormous praise which has greeted Herr Devrient, with more hospi 
tality than discernment, let me now turn to what was excellent in his 
performance 

The second aspect which the character presents —viz., that of Hum- 

let half mad, was forcibly given. Herr Devrient—probably according 
to German tradition —preserves the significant phrases addressed to the 
host, ** How now, old mole! dost work i’ the earth so fast,’ &c , and 
taking the plain hint given in such language, he represents the reason 
of Hamlet as completely unsettled by the revelations of the Ghost— 
he ts the madman he affects to be This one scene was sufficient to 
show that a new version of Hamlet, more consistent with the text, 
would be far more effective than our English versions. Herr Devrient 
was wild, fitful, and impressive The change from the earlier manner 
was complete Perhaps in the subsequent scenes a more intelligent 
actor would have been less monotonous in his wildness; but, at any 
rate, it was something to see the mad view of the part seriously taken 
up. As Ophelia’s lover—the third aspect of the part—Herr Devrient 
wanted tenderness altogether (he always does), but he played without 
the harshness which usually spoils this scene; and, indeed, it only 
wanted a little tendernegs to make it perfect. The elegance, the pathos, 
the fluctuating passion, and the thought of Ham/ect, were but poorly 
represented; but, on the other hand, the madness was thoroughly 
grasped; and very many of the speeches which one has been accus. 
tomed to hear ranted and mouthed, were spoken with a naturalness 
far more effective. To sum up in a phrase: Herr Devrient has not a 
spark of genius, but he is a practised actor, capable of giving effect to 
certain passages; and his Mam/et bas some scenes one can honestly 
praise, though not one passage that roused any enthusiasm in me. 

The Polonms of Herr Limbach, on the contrary, was a fine piece of 
acting. He conceived Polonixs rather as a stupid than a senile man, 
and in so far he erred, I think; nevertheless, this is almost hyper- 
criticism on his excellent performance, which was admirable within its 
own limits. He was ‘made up” like a Vaudyo.e; and the unconsci- 
ous garrulity and feebleness of intellect were naively and quietly hit 
off — Vivian, June 19. 

SS 


HOBBIE NOBLE, THE FAVOURITE FOR THE DERBY. 


Hobbie Noble was an Englishman, 
In Bowcastie Dale was breu and born, 
Minstreisy of the Border. 

“What an odd name !” says some one not otherwise interested in the 
race. ‘Where do they get these quaint names for race-horses? Is 
Hobbie Noble English or Scotch—an invention of Mr Merry, the owner, 
or comes it out of history?” The quotation above tells that there was 
once a‘ Hobbie Noble, an Englishman” Let us briefly relate his per- 
sonal histor 

Halbert Noble was a gentleman—a younger son without heritage — 
He was & native of Bewcastle, in Cumberland ; he lived and was hang- 
ed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; the date of his birth being about 
this time three hundred years. Had he lived in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, he might have been an honourable gentle an—perhaps in 
the Guards, or attached to an embassy, or in Parliament. He would 
have gone to the Derby in a four-horse “drag.” He might have been 
at this moment candidate for Cumberland or Carlisle. He might have 
issued an address in favour of Protection, perhaps of Free-trade. But 
living when he did, he became a freebooter and an outlaw. He took 
refuge with Armstrong, Laird of Mangerton in Liddesdale, Scotland 
Here, his brave, generous, and gentle nature gained him the esteem of 
men and women of every degree, though that esteem did pot restrain 
some of the Armstrongs from betraying him into Lord Scroop’s hands 
yc the Border balleds and th 

rom the Border ads and the notes of historica i " - 

tain a glimmering of light to look into the darkness ot chavs bendred 
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or two hundred and seventy-five years ago. In this darkness we see | 
lying in the prison of Newcastle upon- Tyne one Jobn Downie, # nephew | 


of Armstrong of Mangerton, who been taken prisoner in s Border | 
foray. Jobn Downie, from the of his residence, was called Jock- 
o’-the Side. We see him heavily fettered, condemned to die, and from | 
his course of life not fit to die, as he readily acknowledges. However, 
he is resigned, because he has no hope of escape. e 
But some messenger has carried the news to his mother, Lady Downie 

of the Side: “ her costs she has kilted up to her knee,” and she runs 
over moors, scrambles over rocks, wades the river, and standing before 
her brother, Armstrong of Mangerton, weeps and wrings her hands for 
the peril of ber son Jock. The Laird answers, and says, “‘ Three men 
I'll send shall set him free.” Two of them are his own sons; Noble is 
the other :— 

O Hobbie Noble! thoa one maun be: 

Thy coat is blue, thou hast been true 
Since England banished thee to me. 


He directs them to goas “ corn a ~¥ (travelling corn-dealers), but 
well armed under their disguise. The shoes of the horses have been 
taken off and reversed, to lead those who may follow their track in 
wrong direction. Arrived at Cholesford, on the river Tyne, they cut 
down a young tree, having fifteen nags on each side, with which “ to 
climb the wa’ of Newcastle town.”’ It is too short; they break open 
the gate, kill the porter, reach the jail, break the doors in flinders, find 
the prisoner loaded with fifteen stone of Spanish fron, whom, fettered 
as he is, the Laird’s son Jock takes on his back and places him on 4 
horse 

Arrived at Cholesford, on their return, the Tyne is swollen to a fear- 
ful flood, and an old man assures them it ‘ will not ride.”’ But they 
are pursued by the land-sergeant (an officer of justice) and twenty 
men, Wat, the Laird’s second son, is faint hearted ; but brave Hobbie 
Noble and the other two will dare anything. They swim their horses 
to the other side. The land sergeant, seeing their escape, assents to 
the loss of his prisoner, but is concerned about the fifteen stone of Span- 
ish iron. He prays them to leave the fetters. Not likely—iron is 
scarce in Liddesdale. 


“I wot well no’,”” quo’ the Laird’s son Jock, 
“T'll keep them ; shoon to my mare they'll be, 
My gude bay mare, for I am sure, 
She has bought them a’ right dear frae thee.” 


And so they arrive safely and welcome at Mangerton in Liddes- 
dale 
The Lord Warden of the Marches, or his land-sergeant, is next seen 
in treaty with Sim o’ the Mains (Simon Armstrong, relative of the 
Laird of Mangerton) and four other Armstrongs, to betray Noble 
into his hands. They invite him to join in a foray into the English 
side :— 
At Kershope foot the tryst was set, 
Kershope of the lilye lee; 
And there was traitor Sim o' the Mains, 
And with him a private companie. 


Hobbie had been warned to beware of Simon Armstrong; but he was 
of a confiding disposition, and suspected nothing. 

Those who read reports of agricultural societies may have read of 
Sir James Graham’s success in draining a waste bog, out of which he 
has got crops of oats and potatoes of astonishing amount. On the edge 
of that bog Hobbie Noble slept in the shiel (shepherd’s hut) on the first 
night of this foray, but was awakened by a dream, and was just in time 
to save himself from being taken asleep. He called up his “ freres 
five’ (companions), showed them the danger, but sought to inspirit 
them with a hope of mastery if they could keep by him and give battle 
boldly. The next minute he found himself betrayed Yet he fought 
manfully, and would have ‘‘ cleared Conscouthart Green,” so the bal- 
lads say, had his sword not broken. It broke, and he was taken, his 
five companions assisting to bind him with his own bow-string. 

They conveyed him to Carlisle, and by the way mockingly asked if 
he knew the road, which he did as well as they, but said nothing. At 
Carlisle he was more kindly treated :— 

They gave him a wheaten loaf to eat, 
And after that a can of beer ; 
And they a’ cried to him with one consent — 





“ Eat, brave Noble, and make good cheer.”’ 


Yet he was hanged next day. Before he died, he swore an oath that 
he had never anything of Lord Scroop’s “that ate him either grass or 
corn.” But seeing that nothing would avert his fate, he bade them 
beware of the traitor Mains, and said :— 

I wad hae betrayed nae lad alive 
For a’ the gold of Christentie. 

Suc! was the life and death of the gentle Halbert Noble, of Bewcas 
tle Dale, whose story has been preserved in the oral traditions and 
rugged ballads of the Borders. The Laird of Mangerton, chief of the 
Arustrongs, chastised his treacherous kinsmen with vigour. Simo’ 
the Mains, being banished by his order, fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, and was hanged, as a Scotch riever, at Carlisle, within two months 
of Hobbie Noble's death. 

Socleiiaiitaeilibet 


THE CZAR NICHOLAS AND HIS TROOPS. 
An officer of the Anglo-Indian army, writing from Warsaw, thus de- 
scribes a review of a small portion of the vast military forces of Russia, 
the number put through their manceuvres being about 60,000 men. 


My only regret has been the paucity of British red coats among the 
military strangers who had flocked to the scene of pageants, and with 
whom, through Colonel du Plat, the English Consul-General, and in 
virtue of my cloth as an officer of the Indian Army, I have had the 
honour to share in the Imperial complaisance of a daily invitation, and 
a ‘* mount,” to witness a series of interesting and instructive field days 
on a scale unknown in England, or even in India, and such as attracted 
many distinguished members of other armies, among whom were Lieu- 
tenant-Generals the Count Leiningen and Count Clam Gallas: Major- 
Generals Count Thun, Count Mensdorf, Envoy Extraordinary at the 
Court of St. Petersburgh ; Count Sternberg, Count Montenuovo, son of 
Marie Louise by second marriage; Colonels the Prince of Glucksburg, 
and Baron Arnim, Aide-de-Camp to Prince Frederick Charles of 
Prussia, and a host of other staff and field officers, Austriun and Prus- 
sian, 

The week opened with a rev ew, on the Ist inst., of the whole of the 
Second Corps d' Armée, comprising 48 battalions of infantry, and one 
of tirailleurs, each 1,000 men; two regiments of lancers, and two of 
hussars, each 1 200 strong ; four * polks” of gendarmes, Cossacks, Cir- 
cassians, and other irregulars, each * polk” containing 400 men; 188 
pieces of artillery, horse and foot, and a baggage train ; the whole under 
the command of Lieutenant-General Panutin, who distinguished him- 
self so greatly in co-operating with Haynau’s army in the Hungarian 
war. 

The army was drawn up in five lines, on the plain of Powouski, about 
three miles from Warsaw.—His Highness the Viceroy of Poland, Field- 
Marshal Prince Paskiewitch and staff, arrived on the ground a few 
minutes before 10 o'clock; and as the «ppointed hour drew nigh the 
crowd thickened; some of the notebles of the Emperor’s suite making 
their appearance, the chiefs of whcm, the Counts Orloff and Adlerberg, 
I was presented to by Colonel du /'lat, as also to Prince Gortzchakoff, 
the chief of the active armée. 

Punctual to time, the Emperor drove up, accompanied by his 
Royal Highness Prince Frederick Charles of Prussia, and transferring 
his majestic person from the droskha to the saddle, looked as much at 
home in the pigskin as imposing in his casque! 

My only compatriot, a Scotch yeomanry officer, and myself were at 
this juncture called to the front by Count Orloff, and by his Excellency 
presented to the mighty Nicholas himself, who, after making a few 
courteous inquiries as to our respective services, sprang his steed into a 
hand gallop, followed by a glittering retinue in the various colours of 
all nations, and was received by the Field Marshal amidst the deafen- 
ing huzzas of some sixty and more thousand pair of lungs, the devotion 


to their soldier King continuing to be vociferously manifested as he rode 
down the lines. 


The infantry ranked three deep, were formed in two lines of contigu- 


ous close columns of battalions, each line occupying about two miles, and 
with a corresponding frontage of cavalry and artillery our eight miles’ 
canter down these successive lines, at his majesty’s pace, was & 
** breather” to begin with —In such a cursory glance [ could not judge 
of the physical matériel of the men, but considering they had already 
been several hours under arms, in dust and sun, there seemed no want 
of attention to external polish, whilst the admirable quality and condi- 
tion o! the cavalry horses was too apparent to be overlooked. Some of 
the artillery horses locked a little done up, but they had been some 





guns to the ground. 


hours in yoke, — perhaps had heavy pull or two in bringing the 
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Marching past in slow time, the infantry showed drill 
the cavalry appearei well broke ; both, perhaps, a title evens : ™— 
infantry are trained to a peculsar step, worked up to @ redundane of 
knee action, which, however conductive to regularity, is anything bet 
graceful. —Passing in quick time, a more business-like step was 

and incolumn of regiments, each regiment comprising four atta 
and each column showing & head of 200 men, the accuracy of i 
ments and distances in such masses was truly surprising, the martial 
strains of the united four bands of each regiment rendering it 








ili & masgij- 
cal as well as military feast. 
The cavalry are well mounted on punchy, well limbed, fr 
horses, most of them bred in central Russia, and some brou ™ 


the Crimea and Ukraine; they are plain about the head, and — 
short necked, but in texture of bone and sinew indicate tole 
breeding. They are of very even stature, averaging, I should Say ats 
guess, scarcely fifteen hands, and the equality is preserved by & wise 
rule of casting 1! colts that grow over a prescribed maximum stand 

of about fifteen hands one inch.—With Russia’s resources her cay 

is thus mounted on medium sized troopers, which all experience knows 
to be the right sort for work, and at a price vastly below our English 
or Indian remounts, 70 rubies or £11 being the government figure here 
for a three year old; and the supply is so immense that ever 
I have seen musters its 1,200 horses of one colour.—I have heard the 
temper of the Russian horses questioned ; but from the generous de. 
termination with which I have seen those animals take the 
in getting guns through bogs and heavy sand, I should say they are 
libelled.—The cavalry, I think, are over schooled; passing at © trot, 
the Emperor peng repeated tests of manége, which proved them 
handy, and with which His Majesty seemed satisfied ; but to aequire 
this proficiency there is a deal of haunch work anda straining of hind 
quarters, which must of necessity impsir speed, and consequently di. 
minish the impetus of attack, in which velocity is as powder. —The 
men look well en masse, but individually I cannot admire their seat 
nor method of saddling. They get too far aft on the horse, and pice 
versa a8 regards their own centres of gravity. The saddles are placed 
clear of the withers, but the girths take the horses by the belly instead 
of the brisket. 

It would swell this note to inconvenient bulk to describe the 
evolutions of the day, and may suffice to state that the Emperor re. 
peatedly expressed his approbation, which called forth the invariable 
responsein Russian, of something to the effect of '* We do our best, and 
will try to do better.” 

Following His Majesty, steeplechase fashion, to the carriages, we 
made our salaams; and meeting him again next morning at the Place 
d'Ugasdow, saw 16,000 infantry and a due proportion of cavalry and 
artillery inspected, after which two polks of irregulars performed 9 
a few vagaries of eastern warfare, the helter-skelter, devil-may-eare 
tactics of these Ruso- Asian men of war being attended with some cagu- 
alties of course; but one clever rascal contrived to distinguish him- 
self by purling heels over head before the Emperor, and with a well 
feigned convulsive shudder and a flourish of his heels seemed verily to 
‘* kick the bucket.” His Majesty moved with compassion, rode towards 
the appearently defunct warrior, who watching his opportunity, sprang 
to his feet, caught a passing comrade’s horse by the tail, although at 
full gallop, and shortening his grip as he was dragged along, 
vaulted up behind with the agility of a monkey, and was borne in 
triumph off the field, the stern gravity of the monarch being somewhat 
moved as he remarked that this was the second time he had been simi- 
larly taken in. 

These ** suwars”’ are a motley lot, resembling in some respects our 
irregulars in India, except that they receive no pay, but are levies 
from their respective districts and villages in the eastern frontier pro- 
vinces. They possess Oriental attributes of religion, dress, and arms; 
they ride their own horses—wiry, angular, ewe-necked galloways— 
evidently reared in nature’s nursery, and therefore hard, enduring 
animals. 


——__—— 


A TERRIBLE EXECUTION. 


Jean Adam and Antonio Delisle were hung at New Orleans, on the 
2nd inst., for the murder of a coloured servant girl. The following 
description of the circumstances attending their execution are copied 
from the WV. O. Delia. 


About eleven o'clock the crowd commenced to assemble, an 
curiosity marked the features of all present. It increased momentarily 
until many thousands had contrived to crush themselves into one nook 
or another, from whence the edifying spectacle might be witnessed. — 
The scene was gay with the ribbons and flaunting dresses of the women, 
and the variedly picturesque appearance of the men. There seemed to 
be no particular feeling amongst them, save an anxious desire to see 
two fellow creatures choked. We noticed no feminine horror of the 
coming tragedy ; we heard no whispered word of hope that it would 
soon be over. Everything was decidedly ‘ cool,” except the weather. 

Apple boys were in great demand, and oranges suffered to an un- 
limited extent. The fragrance of innumerable segars did not contrast 
too pleasantly with the smell of reeking perspiration, which pervaded 
the whole space, and the mint-juleps whicb flowed in abundance in every 
grog shop, did not add mueh to the sobriety of the scene. 

How proud must have been Delisle—for he was of a remantic tem- 
perament, and liked a crowd—to see that he could attract a greater 
multitude than Kossuth, or any mere benefactor of humanity, who 
might come our way. ‘‘ How shall I become famous ?’’ asked an ancient 
notability of the oracle. *‘* Kill a man!” was the reply. Anthony 
Delisle only helped to kill a woman; but surely he must have felt that 
he was a great man! 

Levity enough characterized the scene. Men laughed, and talked, 
and dscussed the Presidential election, during the breathing time 
which preceded the tragedy—just as people converse in the pit of & 
theatre, before the curtain rises for the grand act in which * Kirby 
dies.” Women giggled, and flirted their fans, and raised their dresses 
an inch or two from the ground, for fear of the contamination of a par- 
ticle of mud, and never shuddered at the stain which their conduct 
was imprinting indelibly on their sex. They criticised the details a8 
they would the ** getting up” of an opera. : 

Heaven knows the murderers did not deserve much sympathy, as their 
crime had been as black as ever was committed in our experience ; but 
there was no neces-ity of laughing at them. A pauper’s bome death- 
bed should not be disgraced by unseemly mirth; and it does mot even 
help a murderer on his road to the bourne of which we have all heard, 
by sending echces of unnatural mirth after him. : 
akan: let the curtain rise—the audience is impatient to see “ Kirby 
€ ie ” 

At 12 o'clock precisely, the scaffold, which was erected on the space 
between tbe parish prison and police jail, fronting th: street, was ¢D- 
tered by the principal actors. Then the multitude surged to and fro, 
as if swayed by some terrible passion ; but the only object of their ex_ 
citement was to get a ‘ good view,” and hear the last words. 

So swayed the populace of Paris in the “* days of Terror,” when ope 
of the nodlesse had mounted the scaffold and all were eager to hear the 
witticism, without which it would be unJignified to die. 

Delisle came first, and Adam followed. The former was a black- 
haired, intelligent looking man, rather young; the latter was & bull- 
necked, stolid, burly fellow, who reminded one of Bugene Sue’s Chouri- 
neur, who always *‘ saw red.” 

Both were pnioned. Their elbows were firmly fastened by cords. 
So tightly, indeed, we have been told, that Adam’s fingers were black 
from the closeness of the compression. : 

Delisle walked boldly forward with a reckless, careless, tread, 88 if 
he moved to a parade, not to eternity. The step of Adam was hesitat- 
ing and slow, as if he felt the weight of his guilt, and dreaded the 
frown of the Divinity. They were dressed in white shirts and white 
psntaloons, and their appearance ealled forth many approving 
tions from the “frail sect.” 

The wretches tock the seats which were placed for them on the aod 
fold, Delisle talking in an excited manner the whole time. Two prie® 
entered also, but we were not able to learn their names 
Sheriff Fabre stepped forward and read the death warrant, at the ae 
clusion of which the crowd drew a long breath, and appe® a lit 
relieved. Two or three connoisseurs in hanging, managed to 
time for a brandy cocktail, after which they * felt better.” the 

After the reading of the document, the murderers stood up— 


fatal noose was fixed—and Antoine Delisle continued his passionate 

asseverations. jos 
‘**T am innocent,” he cried, but not in an appealing, but Ler hen 

bullying, defiant strain. “1 am innocent of tne crime. | did not 

mit the murder I am punished unjustly. I was seduced ——— I 

bery, but I bad nothing to do with the erime of I am 





was born in America, but have French blood in my veins.” 
Here the priest approached, and whispered some words of earnest 
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Delisle turned from him, and continued his extraor- 


ee 
remonstrance, but 
inary harangue. 


are panishing the innocent. I will die like a brave man since 
the Faoer of the French flag !” 
Adem meanwhile was silent and depressed. He had no word to say, 
bt not the glory of a murderer's eloquence ; but let us charita- 
hope that he prayed in his heart. 

‘All the while a black cloud hung in the northwest, ominous, terrible, 
dark. Lt moved slowly onwards, and moved in the directicn of the 
geafold. At length its edge rested over the drop, just as the doomed 
ones stood upon it, as it frowned for a minute as if impatient of delay, 
gad thea scattered in a blaze of lightuing, accompanied by a roll of 
thunder which shook the city. 
pot the 


dinsry 
Bat you 
I die for 


Lam not afraid todie. I have nothing to fear.— morning, happening to wind it up, 1 found, to my 


| tending to take it to the watchmaker the following day; but in the 
surprise, that 
the works were in order, and that the effect of the electric fluid upon them 
seemed to be limited to causing the main spring to ran down In the 
same pocket with my watch was a smal! medallion, in Berlin iron, en- 
circled with gold, and a little gold key. Both these articles had dis. 
appeared, having been, doubtiess, carried through the hole in my 
waisteoat-pocket. As for myself, I felt no other inconvenience than a 
| stiffaess in my spine, such as might result from severe pbysical labour, 


| by neither my skin nor my clothes, with the exception of my waistcoat, | 


| showed any sign of the electric fluid. I must notice bere a circum. 


a | stance connected with my dress, which may have had considerable 
Read the omen as you will, it touched | influence on the electric fluid. During my residence in Spain I con- 
hearts of the spectators with fear. They stood their ground, | tracted the babit of wearing over my sbirt and under my waistcoat a 


and, uolike the Parisians, even the heavy rain, which descended in | sash of red silk wound five or six times round my waist. May not this 
torrents, did not cause them to leave the scene of such intense excite- | silk sash have acted as an insulator ? My money, which was in a purse 


ment , . 

In the thick of the storm, the bolt was drawn and the two miserable 
erestures descended ata bound. And all was over? No, impatient 
reader! the noose was not fixed skilfully, and it slippod, so that the 
two men were not killed, but only dashed to the earth, bruised, sense 
jess and bleeding. If you read the fact with as much disgust as we 
write it, we do not envy your sensations. 

What next ? 

The people rushed forward, not to rescue the doomed, but to see 
what the accident was. The police charged on them with their glitter- 

crescents and formidable batons, and all was quiet again. 

The prisoners were carried back to the prison, and restored to ani- 
mation by various means. Again they were brought out, after the lapse 
of afew minutes, and mounted the scaffold, as belore 

Delisle walked as fearlessly as ever. Adam seemed to have his arm 
smashed. The former, noticing the blood on the shirt of the latter, 
calmly turned to him and asked “* How comes the blood there?” Adam 
answered not—and they stood upon the trap again. 

A pause—a push—a struggle, and at last they were in eternity. 

— = 


“Heirs” 1n AusTrRALIA.—Of all the plagues of New South Wales, 
gad indeed of all the Australian colonies, the household servants are 
the worst. There are few good and faithful—as few skilful. One reason 
of this is the blameworthy indifference to character and cause of dis- 
charge exhibited by the employing classes—a relic this of the old con- 
yict system. Another cause lies in the unsettled mind of the emigrant, 
and his trying half-a-dozen trades of which he knows nothing, before 
he is driven to accept service. Many old colonists do not scruple to say 
that they prefer convicts to free servants. ‘‘ We have a greater hold 
upon them,’ says one. “ There are but two classes—the found-out and 
the unfound-out,” muttersacynic. A servant, holding the most re- 
sponsible place, discharged in disgrace at an hour’s notice and without 
a character, is engaged the next day in asimilar post, and you have the 
pleasure of seeing him installed as confidential butler behind the chair 
of the lady or gentleman who may be entertaining you at dinner. You 
recognize the soupe 4 la jardiniére, the baked schnapper farci, in the 
preparation of which and other dishes it had taken you six months to 
instruct your late cook—whom you had just discharged for repeated 
insolence and dishonesty. 2 ° ¢ od 

The Sydney domestic servants treat service like a round of visits ; 
taking @ sojourn of a week, a month, or a quarter, according to their 
own tastes, the social qualities of their tellow servants, the good living 
of “the hall,” and the gullibility and subserviency of the ewployer. 

¢ * * * *. 

I think I must have had twenty or even thirty servants in one year, 
always giving the highest wages I shall not readily forget the amusing 
results of an advertisement for a butler and valet, which I was recom- 
mended to insert in the Sydney Morning Herald. There was no want 
of applicants. The first was a miserable old ruin of a man, scarcely 
four feet high, who indignantly replied my well-intended hint, that [ 
did not think him strong enough for the situation. The next was a 

igantic Negro, He had been ‘ 'teward,” he said, on board three or 
four merchant-vessels, and was tired of the sea. He looked like a de- 
scendant of Mendoza the pugilist, and had probably been transported 
for killing a manin a twelve footring. A tall, thin, grey-haired man, 
of polished exterior, next tendered his services. He had been a solicit. 
or in England; had met with reverses; was at present a tutor ata 
school; could clean plate, because once he had had a service of his own. 
Then came a handsome, dark eyed gaillard, with long black curls 
hanging over the collar of his round jacket, who threw rapid glances 
over the furniture and trinkets of the drawingroom—not forgetting the 
maidens as he passed the kitchen-door—in a truly buccanecring style. 
He gave his name Juan da Silva, and resented any mention of referen- 
ces. Atlength we were suited. He was « highly respectable young 
immigraut just landed, who had served in an aristocratic family at 
home. ‘ Jeames,” being steady, attentive, and perfectly acquaiated 
with his duties, we were charmei with our acquisition, and congratu- 
lated ourselves on something like permanence of service; when, lo? in 
less than a month he gave warning. He had made use of my house as 
an hotel until he could settle himself; and having at length decided in 
favour of the drapery line, he was in a few days duly installed behind 
&@ counter in George Street. 

This mode of action had probably been suggested for his observance 
by some crafty adviser in England; and the ideais by no means bad. 
A gentleman’s regul«r household is not a bad look-out post for the new 
ly arrived, perhaps penniless, immigrant. He gets good pay, food, and 
lodging ; he disguises his ambitious projects under a show of zeal for 
his master’s service; no one suspects that he has a soul above crumb 
aod coat brushing Ona sudden the mask is thrown off, and the tape 
and riband measurer elect stands confessed. He quits his temporary 
asylum, smiling inwardly at your simplicity in taking him in, and 


| in my trousers pocket on the same side as my watch, was untouched.” 
| M. Biot informed the Academy, with reference to his communication, 
that he had seen the waistcoat, and that of all the effects which had 
| been occasioned by the electric fluid, he considered that which the 


watch had experienced as by far the mostsurprising. The compass and 
watchkey were submitted to the inspection of the Academy. 


Arctic Exrepition.—Commander Inglefeld, whom we mentioned 
last week as about to proceed in search of Sir John Franklin, has sent 
the following letter to the Editor of the Times. It is dated in London, 
June 26. 

Sir,—Observing in your paper of to day a misstatement with regard 
to the private expedition about to sail in search of Sir John Franklin, 
I beg you will give insertion to the following, that the public may not 
——- Iam starting on this enterprise on any but purely private 
grounds ;— 

The /sabel screw schooner, of about 170 tons and 30-horse power, has 
been supplied to me with provisions for five years by Lady Franklin 
and the subscribers to Beatson’s expedition. 1 accept her, with the 
understanding that she is my vessel, and that all risk, expense, and 
responsibility is with me. I purpose sailing on or about the Ist of July, 
proceeding up Baffin’s Bay, as far as Smith and Jones's Sound (if prac- 
ticable), and returning down the west coast of Baflin’s Bay and Labra- 
dor, examining thoroughly those shores. I hope to complete the voyage 
this season, but should I be obliged to incur the heavy expense of keep- 
ing my crew of 14 for an Arctic winter, I shall endeavour to commu- 
nicate with some of the ships of Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, and 
thus I beg, through the medium of your paper, to announce to all who 
may be inclined to send letters to those ships on the bare chance of my 
meeting them, that I shall be most happy to take charge of them. 

I may add, that I am receiving the most valuable assistance from the 
dockyard at Woolwich in completing my arrangements and fittings, 
which is generously allowed me by the Admiralty, though, of course, 
at my own expense. The Leads of departments and artificers seem to 
vie with each other in forwarding this good cause, and I must say, that 
without such noble assistance I could not perform my voyage. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves, 





Altnough we give publicity to the above position in the form of a Problem, yet 
there is in it a principle involved, for which we do not wish to be held responsible. 
Un this subject we shall have more to say next week, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 187, 
lack 


White. B 
1. Ktto K 3 ch. K to Kr 4, 
2 Pto B4 ch. Rio K4, 
3. Ktto Q B2. P tks Ke, 
4. P to Kt 4 checkmate, 
—_———__—_- -- — 





being taken in yourself; and you are once more on the pave for a ser- 
vant. Jn the case jast mentioned, our old nurse warned us that “ that 
young fellow ain't a going to stay ;” and [I wondered the less at his 
want of taste when she told me that she had one son in the ironmongery 
line getting fifty two guineas a year, and another, only twelve years 
old, receiving at some shop £20 and his ‘* diet.” 

The great pleasure of shop boys. unenjoyed by domestic servants, 
consists in going at half-price to the theatre, and smoking cigars ad 
libitum. My first coachman had learnt ell the arcana of his trade by 
driving a muffin baker's cart. My second was an old worn-out long- 
backed, bandy legged, and gouty man, but an excellent whip, who‘ had 
druy the last four-oss coach between Lunnun and Huntingdon, for 
Muster Newman,” and had been beat off the road by the railways.— 
This was an immigrant at the expense of the Land Fund. He remained 
about a year, and then went off to California (thereby defrauding that 
same Fund) to dig gold, just three weeks before the gold was discovered 
in Australia. I may here state, as a fact, that the only really steady, 
sober, active, and efficient coachmen I had in the colony, was an eman- 
Cipated convict. —Mundy’s ** Our Antipodes,” 





Exectric Puenomena.—At a recent sitting of the French Academy 
M. Biot communicated the following interesting account of some very 
Curious electrical phenomena in Paris. The circumstances were 
brought before him by 4 young gentleman who was the subject of the 
Pheaomena, and in whose veracity he has the greatest confidence. I 
i was walking home,” says the latter, ‘on the evening of the 17th of 

ay, and was close to my house, when, at the corner of the Rue de 
Grenelle, an extremely loud thunder-clap, with an immediate pros- 
pect of heavy rain, made me quicken my steps. I had not advanced 50 
paces when a second thunder clap accompanied by lightning and rain, 
Caused metorun InstantaneouslyI perceived myseif to be enveloped 
by 80 powerful a light that my eyes ached considerably, and at the 
Sime moment my hat was hurled from my head, although there was 
Rot a breath of wind. The pain in my eyes became so great that I was 
Spprehensive of being struck blind; but the rain, which now fell in 

rents on my head, recovered me very quickly from a state of bewil- 
derment which might have lasted 6 or 8 seconds, and I perceived, to 
my great joy, that my eyesight was unimpaired. I then hastened 
homewards, and soon reached my door. On going to bed [ took out my 
Watch, and I became then aware that the electric fluid had 
through the lef: ket of my waistcoat. This pocket had a hole in 
the bottom sufficiently large to admit two fingers, and the edges of 
the hole evinced signs of having been burnt and frayed. The chain to 
which my watch was attached was not damaged, but the swivel was 
destroyed. A gold ring, confining several trinkets, was severed in five 
Places, and the watehkey, which was made of steel, plated with gold, 
was carried away, but the gold plating remained perfect. A small 
silver pocket compass had its poles inverted. As to my watch, it 
did not exbidit any outward sign whatever of injury, but instead of the 
Pointing to 11h.80m , as they should have done, they stood at 
4a. 45m., and the works had stop Feeling persuaded that the main 
Spring or some other part of the watch was broken, I put it down in- 


Engineer, author of a Treatise on lion, &c , with 377 wood engravings, 1 vol. évo. of 7 


ages. 5. 
P This ie an exceedingly valuable coniribu'ion to the practical arte, and supplies a deside 
ratum long felt by engaged either in the exploration for metallic ores, their reduction 
to a workable state, or the conversion of metals to the myriads of useful and orn 
«# which the necessities of mcdern civilization and A - ad 


par refinement bave deve 

This work comprises a vast amount of practical information, gathered from scattered but 
authentic sources, the whole carefully collected by one eminently qual’ fied by long experi- 
ence, and by the ample opportunities enjoyed whilst visting all parte of Furope in the 
prosecution of his successful improvements in the ma: ufacture of iron, We can safely 
commend it to the study of all who are employed, either in the working of metala, or of elim- 
inasing them from the combinations with which they are usually found in their native de- 
Oeil s 
y The descriptions of processes are condensed, but remarkably clear, and the whole iiluse 
trated by wo deuts, The book is handsomely printed on good paper, in which latte 
Heular it resembles the substantial \esues of the Englle: press reeds ce Journal 


--- 


THE BEST AMERICAN TRAVELLER'S GUIDE BOOK, 
NOW KEaDY, 


NEW EDITION OF APPLETON’S NORTHERN AND EASTERN TRAVELER'S 
GUIDE ; with new and authentic Maps, tilustrating those divisions of the country, forming 
likewise ac mplete guide to the Middle States, Canadas, New Brunewick and Nova Scoila 
the Whhe Mountains, Catekill Monntains, Niagara and Trevton Fale, Saratoga and Virgi: 
pia Springs, &c., ke. Miustrated. By W. Willams. Price 8) 25. 

APPLETON’S SUUTHERN AND WESTERN TRAVELLER'S GUIDE; with new 
and authentic Maps, illustrating those divirions of the country. and containing Sectional 
Mapes of the Mies srippl and Onlo Rivers, wih Plone ot Cities, Views, ke forming a cow- 
plete guide to the Falls of Bt Anthony, Mammoth Cave, Ky. ,ete., ete, and ron aining fall 
accurate descriptions of the principal Cities, Towns and Villages, with Distances, Fares 
ke, By W. Williams. Price $1. , , 





Tue Science or CaAnpLE-BurninG.—Before you put your candle 
out look at it. It has been burning some time unsnuffed, and gives little 
or no light: the wick is long, and is topped by a heavy black clot—a 
lump of unconsumed carbon. Take the candle-stick in your hand, and 
move it gently from side to side: the superfluou. wick burns away, and 
the candle is again bright. When you ask yourself why this is, you 
learn that flame is hollow, and as it admits ne oxygen, which is neces 
sary for combustion, the wick which it surrounds remains unconsumed, 
and diminishes the light. When the flame, by motion, leaves the wick 
exposed at intervals to the oxygen of the atmosphere, it speedily burns 
away. Note the valuable deduction from this fact—the formation of a 
wick which constantly turns outward and reaches the erterior air, and 
so gives us a candle that requires no snuffing. There is much philoso- 
phy in the burning of a candle. The wick you may think is intended 
to burn and give light; but this is not exactly the fact. The wick is 
simply to bring the melted tallow, or oil, if in a lamp, into that finely 
divided state in which it is best fitted for combustion. The heat applied 
to “light” the candle decomposes into its constituents the small quan- 
tity of tallow next the wick: heat and light are produced in the opera 
tion, and the heat so produced carries on the decomposition. Just think 
of this. — Builder. 

Curine Laziness.—The Dutch have a singular contrivance to cure 
laziness. Ifa pauper, who is able, refuses to work, they put him into 
a cistern, and let in a sluice of water. It comes in just so fast that, by 
briekly plying a pump, with which the cistern is furnished, he keeps 
himeelf from drowning. 

A Farr Retort.—A young wife remonstrated with her husband, a 
dissipated spendthrift, on his conduct. ‘* My love,” said he, «I am only 
like the Prodigal Son—I shall reform by and by.” “And I will be 
like the Prodigal Son, too,” she replied, “ for I wi!l arise and go to my 
father ;”’ and accordingly off she went. 











New Bartisn Exrort —Birmingham, great officina of the most 
genuine and the most spurious, carries out the ‘ genuine of the epoch” 
in devising a new export. Considerable cargoes of * gold dust” are 
going out, as ballast, to Australia, for re-exportation to this country. 
The Brummagem gold will yield profitable returns. — Leader. 
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BDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 


OREIGN EXPRESS, in connection with Apsms & Co.'s Grent American Express 
19 Wau Street, New York E. 8 & Co. sre prepared t transact the foliowing 
business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from ali parts of the 
world. The Collection of Debts, Claims Legacies, rats, ke. on’ the transaction, by 
efficient counsel, of the leading basiuess conn -cted therewith. Drafis fa nished, for inrge r. 
small sums, payable st every Town or City in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
1 Leuers fe eee —Iae we coeeee ae Cities 
the United States. Specie, Bonds ‘ackages forwarded every Eurvpesan 
Steamer and Insured at the lowest rates, and ail private ted conBdondial bacionas teananened 


with fidelity and 
d EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO., 19 Wall Street 


THE STEAMBR “GREAT BRITAIN.” 
HE Owners of this Ship, urged by the extraordinary demand for passage 10 


of 





Aostralia. 
to 











have devermined to seid her there in August next. She will therefore pot return 
New York. a 


APPYLETON'’S NEW AND COMPLETE UNITED STATES’ GUIDE BOOK 
travellers, em)racing the ubove two volumes, bound in one. Price 8”. 


D APPLETON & CO. Publishers, 200 Broadway 





CHOICE BOOKS POR SUMMBER READING. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY, by N. P. Willis, 12mo. 61 25. 

RURAL LETTERS. ” ee “ 

PEOPLE | HAVE MET, “ 

LIFE expe Ae) THERE, . 
JRRYGRAPHS, 2 

Huod PYNVSHURST by Donald MacLeod, 12mo $1 25 

BRACE’S HUNGARY, by Chas. Lorivg Brace, i2mo, $i 25. 

NAVAL LIFE by Lieut. W. F. Lynch, 12mo. §}. 

VAGGAMUNDO, by |. Easias Warren, i2mo. @'. 

CAPTAINS OF Tak OLD WORLD, by Henry W. Herbert, 2mo, 61 25. 

OLD GUARD OF NAPOL#ON, by J. T. Headjey. limo. $1 # 

REEL IN A BOTTLE, by H.T Cheever, i2mo. 8', 

MAXWELL’3 CZAR—hies Court and People 12mo $' p 

MAGOON’S DRATORS UF ANBEICAM REVUES TION, Si2mo. 1 55. 

ad LIVING ORATO 0. 81: ; 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF sik THOMAS MURE. Libelius A. Vargaretia More. 16mo. Se. 
REVERIES OF A BaCHELOG, by 1k. Marvel. imo. Bi 2. 


ry “ 
“ ‘ 
“ “ 


FR*SH GLEANING? e | 2. 
THE BATTL= SUMME ad bs 1 15, 
DREAM LI¥E, “ OB. 
LORGNETTE, or Studies of the Town, “ 2vole * g2. 


S$ BCRIBNER, Pobdlisher, 
— 145 Nassan St & % Park Row. 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—WNo. 427.—12) ota, 


1 Anecdotes of ee ery erm 

2. Eyertos’s Wister Toor in lodia— 

3. Jerdan’s Autoblography —Chamber. a . 

4. King Charies’ Powi-voy—Houschold W 

5. Mol’ apt ma foam = 

6 Designs against Turkey— 

eicbes of Brez'\—Spectator. 

:. p amy —— snd Overbury Toagety enter’ fowrnds 
9 The Hunchbeck of pirasourg— 1 yn ol 
16, Fadorvugha, the Micer—Dublin Unrvernty sogazine. 


- cee mer Suoet Anricces, and Novices or New Booxs, 
ublished weekly at Six Dotlare © year by b. LITTELL & CO, Bost 
+ This tale will be continued without interruption till completed. 
Wasuineron, 27 186. 

Of sit the Pertodten! Journals Covet ern oat seta It a Bare 

— ely of the current liwerature of the Enulish , but 

_ hension, locludes  portraltare of the 

the present sae 

Postace Feee.—To al! 

the offive of erp ve equivalent to the cost of postage : 

the your, ending every man’s copy to him Posr se Face; placing ou 


oe game footing as those nearer to us making the whole country “ 
we law. or the Interpretatios lhereof, a will 
. 
a LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAI 
nH LI (med os ST MAIL 


ere ont 5 
for such fature chan in the 
aby dae 2 vearibeve ob edistanen, 
ST IP PACIFIC, Capt 
Ezra Nye.—This Pp with ine ee Parone positively on 
Saturday Joly ith. Lond. ot 18 O’cloeh, M., trom ber berth ot the foot of Canal street 


wr 


* 





poet e us to make thie offer to Su) 
No berth secured 
the Post Ofice 


All letters aad papers mast pase 
for 
for freight or passage having i s Bee 
ATLANTIC, will succeed the PACIFIC, and sali on the 24h of July, 
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She Alwion. 
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TRENTON PALLS, 


Y.—The propri-tor informs the public that bis Wotsl, atthe 
for the reception of company. Heis now to receive fa- 
season—the conveniences of the house having been rearranged during the re- 
®@ competent architect—a new and commodious oy TA and cold bathe 
. In short, the improvements have been of sucha ter asto add greatly to 
enjoyment tors 

proprietor trusts that. by bis unremitted attention to the wants of the travelling pub- 
lic, the patronage so /iberally extended to him dering the past nineteen seasons of his man- 
it, will be continued—pledging himeelf to sustain the acknowledged high reputation 

oFite sce Nt MOORE: 


by 


i for the season—leaving U lof the express 
A line of Stages is established for ving Utica on the arriva yh 





NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY, 


OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well-known residence of the late Ex-Coneu! Buchanan 
F (within one mile of the great Cataract) recently occupied by His Excellency Lord 


2. 

a Dwelling is two stories, about 60 ft. front by 40 f{. deep, with wing extending back 

and cellar uncerneaih the whole Stabling for eight horses; Carriage, Wash anc Wood 

with Barn and excellent Well of Water. The Garden weil stocked with Fruits, 

d Or 1 Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a haif; con- 

manding a beautiful park view, avd pooene & the advaniages of the viciniyy of the 

vilege of Drummondville in Post-Office, Churches, &c &c. Being perfectly healthy, the 

ie Paowiasty for the residence of a leman’s femily or genteel Board- 

ing House.—Terms liberal and reasonable.—Apply (if by letter post paid) to Mr. R. 8, 

Bucnanan, New York; Messrs. Hector & WILLER, Soltcitors, ak oy or to Mr. Jno. 

A. Oncuarp, Agent, Drummondville, Canada. From five to fifty acres additional land cao 
be had if desired* May \5—2r 6, 








HAYS' HOUSE, 
DALHOUSIE SQUARE, 


MONTREAL, C. E. 
G. F. POPE. 





LAMAR & LOCHRANE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


H. G. Lamar, O. A. LOCHRANE, 





HENRY CLAY. 


HE Subscribers have just published a splendid full-length likeness of HENRY CLAY 
engraved in he finest style of Mezzotint and Stipple, by A. H. RITCHIE, Early and 
choice impressions can be secured by subscribing in the books of the canvassing Y Seer or 
at the office of tne publishers, R. A. BACHIA & Co. 23 Chambers Street. Price $3. Size 
of the engraving for framing, 28 1-2 x 19 1-2 inches. 
1t is full length, and the attitude is ray appropriate and effective. The face and form 
are those of Mr. Clay in bis maturity, and figure is full of dignity and elevation of char- 
acter, It willbe universally welcome as the very best memorial of one upon whose like we 
shall not look again.— Daily Times. june 9, im. 


\y $ 
NEW YORE SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much of the better literature ofthe 
day and many stanéard works, in various languages. i £ News Rooms are 
promptly supplied with the leading apers and attractive serials of Europe and America, 
and offer un agreeable resort through the day and evening. 
Aceess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strongers can be introduced by Subscribers. 








PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'S TRICOPHEROUS 


O® MEDICATED COMPOUND. —The efficacy of this justly celebrated embro- 
cation for invigorating, beautifying, and imparting a gloss and silken softness to the 
hair, is now so widely known and ao te that it has gained by its merit a reputa- 
tion which is not for aday, but for ali time. It is the province of science to subdue and con 
trol those physical evils which refined civil zation has brought in its train; for so long as 
warm rooms and tight hats, with the combined agency of other influences, exist, will thou- 
sands of ushappy victims be troubled with bald heads and rey baire, to say nothing of the 
us cataneous diseases to which the head is subjected. it wasto relieve these evils that 
Professor Berry introduced bis invaluable remedy, and among the thousand and one who 
have been his competitors, he now stands alone on that pedestal of success, hewn out of 
Barry’s Tricopherous, and sustained by the favour and universal patronage of a discerning 
and intelligent public. For restoring the hair to its originel growth, or preventing it from 
out, this compound has been p dby dical men, to be a sure remedy. 
For eradicating scurf, dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, muscles, stiogs and 
bruises, the Tricopherous will always be found a safe, speedy, and usfailing cure; and 


so long as 
“ Pair tresses man’s imp*rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.” 


by Besry’e Frigspharens be consti to the toilet oh avers lad f genipene who desire 

© give asoft. glossy and juxuriant appearance to the natu ra, ’s th . 

Seif in large Beutles: price 25 cents, at he ‘ + 6% ap ugomona 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 13% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U State 
Mexico, Weat Indies, Grea: Britain, France, ee eae Peas Pangea, 


AYBR’'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION. : 

Of ali the numerous medicines extant, (and some of them valuable; for the cure of pulmo- 
nary complaints, nothing has ever been found which could com ia its effects with thie 
P. tion. Others cure sometimes, but at all times and in all diseases of the lungs and 
throat where medicine can give relief, this will do tt. It is pleasant to take, and perfecily 
gufe in accordance with the directions. We do not advertise for the information of those 
who have tried it but those who have not. Families that have known iis value will not be 
without it, and by its timely use, they are secure from tne dangerous consequences of Coughs 
and Colds which, neglected, ripen into consumption. 

The Diploma of the Massachusetts Institute was awarded to this preparation by the Board 
of Judges in September} 1847; also. the Medals of the three great institutes of Art, in this 
country ; also the Diploma of the Ohio Institute at Cincinnati has been given to the CHERRY 
Pecrora.. by their Government in consideration ofits extraordinary excellence and useful- 
ness in curing affections of the Lungs and Throat, 


Read the eter opinion founded on the long experience of the eminent Physician of 
Portand City o 
Dec. AYER ST JOHNS, May 8th,1851. 
Five years trial of your CHERRY PECTORAL in my practice, has proven what! 1oresaw 
from its compusition, must be true, that it eradicates and cures the colds and coughs to which 
we, in this section, are peculiarly liable. 
I think its equal has not yet been discovered, nor do I know how a better remedy can be 
made for the distempers of the Throat and Lungs. J.J. BURTON, M.D, F.R.8. 


See what it has done on a wasted constitution, not only in the following cases, but a thou’ 


sand more, 
: Sunsury, Jan. 24,1851. 
Dr. Ayer: In the month of July last I was attacked by a violent diarrhea in the mines of 
California. I returned to San Francisco tn bope of receiving benefit from u change of climate 
and diet. My diarrhcea ceased. but was followed by a severe cough—and much soreness, 
I finally s'arted for home, but received no benefit from the voyage. My cough continued to 
grow worse, and when 1 arrived in New York, I was at once marked by my acquaintances 
aga victim ofconsumption. I must confess that! saw no sufficient reason to doubt what m 
frieadsall believed. At his time | commenced taking your truly invaluable medicine, wit 
little expectation of deriving any benefit from its use. You would not receive these lines 
did inoi regard it my duty to state to the afflicted, through you, that my health, inthe space 
of eight months, isfully restored, [attribute it to the use of your CHERRY PECTORAL. 
Yours, truly, WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
Wasuincron, Pa., April 12, 1848. 
Dear Sir: Feeling that I have been spared froma poceneieee grave, throug” your instru- 
mentality by the proviience of God, I will teke the liberty to express to you my graiitude. 
A Cough and the alarming sy» ptoms of Consumption had reduced me too low to leave 
me anytoing like hope, when my physician yy me a bottle of your **PEcToRAL.” It 
seemed to afford immediate relief, and now in a few weeks time has restored me to sound 
= wf it will do for others what it has for me, you are certainly one of the benefactors 
man » 








Sincerely wishing you every blessing, I am, very respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. CLARKE, Rector of St. Petci's Charch. 
With such assurance and from such mer, no stronger proofcan be adduced unless it be 
from ite effects upou trial. 
JAMES C. AYER 


Prepared and Sold by 
Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by A. B.& D. Sands, New York; Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston; Wm. Lyman 
& Co, Montreal; J. Bowles, Quebec; Chas. rem Ringeion; Cc ‘A. Bronee, St. Catherines; 
C. H. Peck, Prescott; Elliou & Thornton, Dundas, B. A. Mitcheil, London; Hamiiton, 
Kneeshaw & Co., Hamilton; Lyman, Bros. & Co, Toronto; A.H Coy, Fredericton. N. B.; 
T . Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B.; Mcrton & Son, Halifax, N 8 ; T. Des Brisay, Charlotte, 
P E. Island; and by ail Druggists throughout the United States and British 


Storth America rovinces in 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very dist 
guished member of the Medical Profession of thie city the following testimonial of its 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTIMONIAL.—From rge T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T bave carefully exami and in many cages prescribed the medicine which you pre 
“ cy con os happy to bear es in tts favour. 
‘ht ong been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild 
oy whieh should combiae aleo the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Wiurveccent 
oe nettle ‘ f ecid in th 
n those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, produci 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aberient’ ie 
ay Gente has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious jo 
children, disguise them aa you may, in many cases, however, in which] have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
7 offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits ful! sup- 
port.” [Signed| GEORGE T. DEXTER. M.D. 
New York, March Ist, 1845. No. 63 Warren street, N. Y 
Fropucd sot coll ennologale ond retail, by JAMES T com 
ed and sold who e an ARRANT, 
pA oy Cay —\, | Shp 
a way. stor House. a w. 551 Broadway. - 
way, 100 Wil rother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. 4g pesos 





Ghosnut-si, Puede ee Mere 
at, I elphia. E. M. Charleston. Hendrickson, 
py Canal «t., New Orleans, and by t t principal druggists Goonahoas te" Dohed ress 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER PETREL 
Bermuda and 81. Thomas, on Thureday, the 8th July, 
She has exce!'ect accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passaye to Bermuda.... 
SS BO aed 3, tomeotecateeneraent 
There ® regular i comm j 
J FR. Weneen ae between St. Thomes and all the West Iudis 


The PETREL wiiltake freight. Apply to 


_P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be recieved 
Post Office. on board 


Captein Sampson, will sail 
1852, at som ” ~ 


EB. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
of the PETREL, except through the 


July V7 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26 Cornhill, London. 
Tl WALL STREBT, NEW Yors, aD 87 WASHINGTON STREET, JERSEY CITY. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 

Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1888. 
“A Gavines Banx ror THE Wipow anp THE OnpPaan.” 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

CG Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
wew YorE. 
Fanning C. Tucker, 
Henry Ludlum. 
Robert J. Dillon, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
J. Leander Starr. 


John J. Palmer, 
James meermen, 
George Barc 
Samuel S Howland, 
Aquila G. Stout, 





LTIMoRs, 
Jonathan Meredith = Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mcl 

BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher 


Bea’ 
Israel Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 
Elijah D. Brigham 
EA Grain H. 8. M. Consal 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
° EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
containing the rates of premium, pros examples. , medi- 
» &c., can be had free ieee on Peplicetion a No. €7 Washington street, 


ex 
Jersey City, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
{should any sucharise| or otherwise. 
ed eae, TO Mew eeaowee, eiar cash payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


erties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., ai 87 Washington Str Je 
Cly ene at we Uffice of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies. Ali Somennaieliows ts 


J. LEANDER SEARS, Coemdoyy. . 


names of 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCH 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of promten. as guarantees to the Office, 

Policies wil] hereatter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any poses to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the 
annual t made—without any responsibility or guarantee » Povesaal or otherwise; 
nor w e partes (he only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each 
tothe po bed pms ~~ and demand of the Society an immediate payment 

can at any time icy r) an 
of one half the qunuak pramiats paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 
Applicants are not 


te ow for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are estab! 


throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 

J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. 
C. Tabor, 
H. Croft, 
S. Walker, 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 

Rev. J. Flanagan. 


T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T.C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. P’ 7 


m, right, E. Allison, Hon J, H, 


T. L. Murray, 
E. 8. Symes, 


A. Vigne, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 


J. Rawson, 

J. Thompson, 
W. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller. 


Montreal 


Halifax, N. 8. 


R. F. Hazen, WV 
St. John, N. B. Ww 


Gray, W. Jac 
: W. J. Starr, Agent. 
6: Jot, Newoundiana § E W, Herp te gg How: 3. Noad, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE AS URANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Co. nhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of —Anoual Division of profits, 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 





yy - —y have Ley in ores i. spose yous. 
e Insu are free from the es of a Mutual Insurance Society, and accord- 
sy fmt plan of = ——— toa pa! of , = profits. le ‘ ompes 
oc made for e or Alterations by endorsement. sees made good 
deduction of discount. ’ witout 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


W. A. Bennett, 
Sir A. W. Hillary, 
J. Rawson, 


T. L. Marray, 

R. Gough, 

J. Moss, 

E. 8. Symes, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

Montreal Wm. saan J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 

J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 


Pryor, x Strachan, 

P.C. Hill, Agent, 
H. Gray, W. Jack, 
W. J. Starr, Agené, 
St.Jonn’s, Newfoundland { J. J. grave, Hon. L, O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


. Barnes, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D, Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G Il, Agent, 


Halifax, N.S. 


St. John, N. B. f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. 


Chariottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MonTREAL. 


FIRB INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPVOL AND LONDON COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital 2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAID UP CAPITAL. .+eeeeeeeeeeeee0+- 200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FUND, ...,.£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


THs Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified b 
ates number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire 
settle oases. 





holding 
iske, and 
DIRECTORS: 

James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis CoTtrenet, Deputy Chairman, 

Mortimer LivinGston, Josern GatLiarp, Jr, 

Conrapb W. Faper, Eb, F. SANDERSON, 

RIFFIN, i WiiuuaM 8S, WeTMorE, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PEI,L 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WItuiaM Nico, Chairman, 
Josera CurisTorHER Ewart, JoserH Hornsy, Deputy Chairman, 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, | Harold Littledale, 
Thos. Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, rge Grant, 
Eaward Moon, Fras. Haywood, Lewin Mostey, 
Robert Higgin, Joseph Shipley, George Holt, 
erman Stoiterfobt, John Swainson. 
Swinton Bouut, Secretary, 
DIRECTOKS IN LONDON: 
WIiLtiam Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Georce Frepexicx YounG, M P., Deputy Chairman, 
dir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsunby t William Brown, M. 
Jobn Ranking, : Matthew Forster M. P. James M. et lmos : 
Prederi-& harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, 

RENJAMIN HENDERSON, 


Ross D. Manyles, M. P- 
t Secretary. 
LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail 
oniehento ren ‘0 sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 


The following ships, com 
are intended hereafter to sa’ 
throughout the year ; touch 


Ships Masters, 


BaRcuLay, 
AL PHELPs, 
FRANCIS 





sing the line of packets under the mcy of the subecri 
| from New York oe from London ue ollowing Thureders 
ig at Port h to land and receive passengers es usual, viz 
Days of Sailing from Days of Sail from 
New York. Lentes. 
| Jan 8, Apl2° Aug 19 Dec 9| Feb. 26, 
| Jan 22 4 Sep 2 Dec 23) Mar. Il, 
| Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16|Mar. 25, . 
Feb. 19, June 10, Sept. 30\April 8, 
wen + ee —_ 24, ) hel Apedl * 
ar. u 8 t. 28)) 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1) July 23, Nov. il May 20, 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, | Aprill5, Ang. 5, Nov. 25\June 3, 
These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experien . 
came. Great care will be taken thatthe Beda, Wines, Stores, &c., are OF tbe best ou 
The price of cabin passage is now 
end liquora. Neither the captains n 
rcele, or packages, sent by them, 
Ply to 
Jaly 15 





Devonshire, new, Hovey, 
Northumberland, Lord, 
Southampton, new, Tinker, 
Victoria, Champion 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 
Marg. Evans, 


Oct. 7 
Oct. gl 
Nov, 4 
Novy, 18 
Dee. 2 
Dec, 18 
Dec. 30 


fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
or owners of these packets will be responsible or -euere, 
unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there; 


70 South street, N, 
ALEX’R WILE “? 


et 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S owerfu} 
T Steamship " =: 


* GLASGOW,” 
, and 400 horse power, Ropert Cratc, Commander. is appointed 
| pals pel direct for Guseew, on Saturday the Lath of August, 1852, 44 R Oelock at om 
Passage eed ay (Saloon State Rooms ) 00 
0. - 
Secon 


o.(Midship do.) 75 wo. 
do. - - - . 50 00. 
| Sve ward's fee included. | 7; 


passen taken, 
These reves include provisions but not wines or liquors, 


which will be supplied on boarg 

For Freight or Passage “pply to 
- McSYMON , 

Intendi sengers are requested to pry no attention to reports . A ee NY 

“ of the : 

bat namioeniente eh once with the Agent, P being fall, 


es BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS per, 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at eee 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. Halt, 


Captains. Captains 

Africh...cseccsecccecesesceecss ——— Harrison ABIB..++seecceerveeeceresees CO. H. E. Judkirg 
BeropGccccccccccccccccccccccccccc Mts Bo LOtt | MiagerOcccccccccccccccccccceseccccss . Store 
Am sevseceeeecesecesecerseeeN, SHANDOD | CANAAB...+.eeeceeeeeceeeessersees—— Lan 
, — ~ “SERRE I ~ 


Phese vessels carry @ clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—reg on 


rt 
- B So Wednesd Jul 
Niagara,...e.eeeecseeees BOBLODs sersecccesnecsees BY oscoseesee-JUly 7th 
Bit troncccsencnela YOrk sececeseseees + Wednesday....ee.-+.-July 14th 
Canada. .se.sscsseeesess BOBLON. .. 500s seceereeees WOGNCBAAY..... 000+ July 2ist 
AGIB cc ccccccceceseeseees NOW YOPK..cocccees sees Wdnesday,.... .+0+-JUly 28th 
AMETICA, ...0000000+00+: BOSLOD ...ceeeerreeeeeees WOGDCSdBY..0...4+++-AUg. 4th 
Europay.cccsseceesseeeee NOW YORK. eseceeecesee:e WOdNOSdBY.4....++0+-Aug. Ith 
Niagara ...sceeeeeeeeee BOBLON.. seceeeereesseee: WOCDOSdBY....+.+0++-Aug. 18th 
Africh.e.ccesececeeseses NOW YORK seeeseee coeees WOGUCBABY..+.+++00--AUg. 25th 
ANAAB..eeeceeeeeeeees + BOBLODs sseesceeeereeeees Wednesday oes Sept, lat 
eeeeeesceceseseeees NOW YVOPK seceseceeeeees WOGNOBdRY, .....000+-Sept. 8th 
AMETiCO...40.s0000ee0e+BOStON,.. 00: eeveeceenne: Wednesday +... 8 
Europa..esessesecsseess NOW -- Waneteee ee 
Passage from New York or Boston to Lavespon—le abin... 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigh« will be charged on qpecte bepend an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced - 
All Letiersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrics 
For freight or passage, apply to 

received and brou, 


French, German, and other foreign goods 
goods. pin bills of lading we given {in Havre to New 





1852, 
“ 








surgeon on 
E. CUNARD 
4 Bowling Green, 


t in common with British 
ork. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMEBRS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC, ....cccccsccccccccccccccccccesscccssessces- O@pt. West, 
PACIFI -Capt. Nye, 
ARC .. Capt. Luce, 
«-Capt. Comstock, 


Crrecceccceccceeecevers 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and spared 
and their d tor p sare qualled for eleg or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Live l, ia first cabin, $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms ; in second cabin, ys rg from Liverpool to New York, £30 and 22, 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........10th, 1851. 
Wednesday.... December... 24th, “* 
Wednesdey....January....... 
Wednesday... January.. oe 
Wednesday 


rt 





From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 
Saturday ......January ......10th, 1852 
Saturday ......January ......24th, “ 
Saturday ...... February + Th 
Saturday . February 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday. ..April.. 
Wednesday....April... 
Wednesday.... 
Wednesday... May....«.. 
Wednesday... June.....+-.+e00++-2d, 
Wednesday... June,...se+0+-- 16th, 
Wednesday... June...... 000+ » 
Wednesday... July.ceeseeseeeee-J 4th, 
Wednesday....July....+-se+e++- 28th, 
Wednesday....AUgust....+....+.) ith, 
Wednesday.... Avgust....+++.++.25th, 
Wednesday....September...... 8th 
Wednesday... September.,......22d, 
Wednesday,....October...... 6th, 
seeee October. ..eee- 16th, Wednesday....October..........40th, 
-October........30th Wednesday.... November. 8 
15 Wednesda: -November, 


Saiurday...... JUNC seeseeeees 12th, 
Saturday .....JUN@..e00+6 +. 26th, 
Saturday...... Julyseceseees- 10th, 
Saturday......July..s-se0e-- 24th, 
Saturday...... August...ceos..7th, 
Saturday..... August.......-2ist, 
seees-September,,.. 4th, 
sess + September,...18th, 
eevees October .eseees 2d, 





essesextesest 








For freight or passage, apply to 
. » EZDWAKD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
ROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Armes Yard, London 
JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew: 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW XYORE AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CO 


Ts UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Herre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York, Leave Havre. 
sesee Saturday..e.s... Jan. 17| Franklin... Wednesdey........ February 
Feb. 14| Humboldt farch 
Merch 13 Franklin Apri) 
April 10 Humboldt Mey 
May 8 Franklin June 
June 6 Humboldt July 
July 3 Franklin 
July 3) | Humboldt 
Aug. 28 Franklin 
Sept. 25 Humboldt 
Oct. 23 Frankliv 
Nov. 20 Humboldt 
Dec. 18! Franklin 
Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tona burthen esch, #¢ 
notsurpaseed either for speed,atrength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme 
dations for peogengere are of the mostapproved kind. 
Stopping at Southampton both geing and returning,they offer to passengers proceedias 
to Lenten, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. cceccceceesce: S120 
From Havre < Southemeten to Now York. csccccecsscceess seces £. 100 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 


For freight or e. apply to 
RV OF paswage.8PPly © MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 2 
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Humboldt 
Frankli 
Humboldt 
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NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bay* 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the lst, 1ith, and 26th of every month, t 
sulps to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. From New York. 


From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb. vac pestarber. i 


..6 Aug. 16..Dec. 18 
Apr. © pe ee 


++» Bryer...ees 

Underwriter,....+... Shipley. ....scoves 
Manhattan..........+»-Huackstafl,....00..0.016 1 
New York. ...esee0s.-Brigge...s.+se+sFeb 1.....Juse } ...-Uct ! 
Weat Point. ....coeecs Allen, erescccesseeeelLecccccsesdlecee oveell 
Pidelia.....cecseeeees Pembody..ccccccceeslG.cccee: oe LGeceereees lb]. 48 

These ships are all of the lar; claas, and are commanded by men of charactor om jn 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point oe Pane 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of ihe best : 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. a 

Price of passage to Live Issvase-eeeeeerees 875 


to New York .....seesseces see 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAR 


N.Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. » 
Agents for ships Menbattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire rise 
enac e 
» ane GOODHUE & CO. or _C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N.? 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool, 


PACEBTS FOR HAVRE. 











york #@ ue 


Hevre. 
. (16th Februarye 
e ; i€th June, 
.. (16th October, 
+. ¢ 16th March, 
«4 16th July, 
"(16th Nover:bet, 
. (18th April, 
16th August 
1éth December, 
16th May, 
16th Seprembely 
J6th Jevvary- o 
icles for 
nce in the 


SEcond LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New 
lat of each month, as fellows :— 
New York. 
8T. DENIS ¢ \st January.....- 
Follansbee, master, 4 let May... ..+++ 
Ist September...+ -- 
8T. NICHOLAS, let February ..- 
Bragdon, master, Sint June....-- 
lst October... 
MERCURY, (New elipper.) § Ist March 
Conn, master. lat July .ee-s-seeees 
Ist November...- . 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April....-- ° . 
Willard, master, ; let August...... +++ 
lst December... + ++ ; : 
Phey are all frat clase New York built vessels, provided with al] requisite ote 
coment and coavenience of ngers and commanded by men of experi not 
t or liquors. 
“Tecase eeul to the subecribera wit be MOrwarded free {rom any wares ag ry 
tecurred. BOYD & HINCKEN Ne riat 
ave —, 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 











JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 


Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Lendon, 


OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET, 





